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THE LADY OF THE LAKE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘COBWEBS,” ETC., ETC, 

T a rustic inn, up; Harry Mordant was not especially susceptible. 
among the hills, two’ In fact, he had run the gauntlet of several 
young men sat talk- § seasons and was yet heart-whole. Perhaps one 
ing. One was an}reason of this was that, from his earliest boy- 
artist in search of hood, it had been impressed on him that he was 
the picturesque, the } to marry a certain Lily Wentworth, a fourth or 
other his friend, who } fifth cousin of his, as soon as she grew up. His 
had accompanied } father and hers had been lifelong friends, and 
him. ; the arrangement had been made between the two 

“Such an advent-: old men; a very sensible arrangement, as they 
ure as I had this considered, since it would unite two large fort- 
morning,’ said the $ unes, both Lily and Harry being only children. 
latter, knocking the } As for Harry, ‘he accepted his fate quite resign- 
ashes from his cigar. 3 edly. It was a thing that had to be; and, since 

“As to how?” an- ; he had nevér met any girl he could love, as he 
swered the other, }had read in novels girls were loved, he con- 
lazily. ‘ cluded that either he was unimpressionable or 

“Well, you know I went out to make a cast ; that such love was a mere fiction of the romancer. 
for trout while you were sketching. Tired out, § But now, for the first time, he began to doubt. 
at last I came to the little ferry you know so } For not only on that first day, but on every day 
well, and, instead of the old fellow who usually ; for a week, he had somehow found he had to 
rowed the boat, I found one of the prettiest girls } cross the ferry, and some days more than once, 
Lever saw.” 3 and the result was that, before the week was out, 
“His daughter, I suppose.”’ he was hopelessly in love with the ferryman’s 
“Presumably. But, if so, only another illus- } pretty niece. 
tration of my republican notion—if any were} ‘‘No, she is not his daughter,” he told his 
needed—that birth and fortune do not necessarily ; friend: ‘‘that much I’ve found out. She must 
make beauty.” ’ be his niece. I hear he has one, who lives with 
“Didn’t you find her grammar rather halting ? him. That much I learned from a lout of a 
It’s there where true rusticity shows itself.”’ ’ boy I saw picking berries near there, yesterday, 
“She was too shy to talk much. I tried in } and whom I took the liberty to cross-question.”’ 
vain to start a flirtation, and, when that failed, ; ‘“‘Ts she as shy as at first?” 
to get her to talk of herself and her belongings ; ; ‘Not entirely. She talks—even eloquently, 
but dll I could wring from her was that the old} at times—as to the books she has read, her 
ferryman was down with rheumatism, and she} love of flowers. Why, she knows every wild 
was taking his place. ‘Five cents’ fare, sir,’ } blossom she sees! But, at other times, I can 
she added, coolly, as we reached the opposite } hardly get her to say a word.” 
shore; and with that she held the skiff with } ‘‘Look here, old fellow,’ said his friend: 
& boat-hook, while I stepped ashore. When ; ‘don’t you think we'd better pack up and be 
I turned to bow to her, after having climbed the Soff? You're falling in love, very bad. And, con- 
bank, I saw her rowing back; nor did she ever } sidering what I know about Miss Wentworth and 
look my way.” ¢ you, that’s a contingency not at all desirable.” 
(315) 
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Harry flushed up to the roots of his hair. 

‘“‘Oh, hang Miss Wentworth !”” he said, at 
last. ‘I had forgotten all about her.’’ 

““Where is she now?” 

“On the ocean,’ I believe. You know she 
has been abroad for five years, completing her 
education, first in Paris and then by a year of 
travel. I am to meet her at Newport next 
month. She and her people—that is, papa and 
mamma—were to leave Paris yesterday for Havre, 
where they were to take the French steamer.” 

‘““My advice is more necessary than ever: 
Leave this at once.” 

“Oh, confound it, but I can’t! We've accepted 
an invitation to that ball, at the Lethingtons’, 
for to-morrow night.” 
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‘« But we only know 
them slightly ; in fact, 
since I think of it, we 
don’t know them at 
all. You brought a 
letter of introduction 
to them. Mr. Leth- 
ington called, and we 
were out; you called, 
he was out; and then 
came the invitation. 
You wouldn’t know 
each other if you 
met.” 

“But they’re such 
swell people. It 
would be rude not to 
go, especially since I 
wrote and asked for 
an invitation for you, 
and Mrs. Lethington 
was so good as to send 
one. Besides, I should 
like you to see the 
grounds. Even from 
the glimpses I caught 
during my drive from 
the lodge to the house, 
I could discern they 
were beautifully laid 
out, with the rarest 
trees, and each one 
perfect in itself.” 

‘«T have been struck 
by the house, even at 
a distance: I’ve seen 
it across the lake. 
Once I tried to sketch 
the view, putting in 
some swans that came 
sailing along. Here it 
is. Picturesque, isn’t 

Of course, I should like to go; only, for 


it? 
your sake, I think we had better leave.” 
“‘But we can’t,’ Harry blurted out, after 


gnawing his mustache for a minute. ‘I can't, 

at least, until after to-morrow night: I must go 

to the ball.” 

“What! Is your fair inamorata going? 

I didn’t know that ferrymen’s nieces were 

asked to such swell places as the Lethingtons’. 

But perhaps Mr. Lethington contemplates run- 
$ ning for Congress, and so wishes to make himself 
3 popular.”’ 
’ “No—she isn’t,” almost snapped Harry. 
} «'That’s just it. She’s only a ferryman’s daugh- 
; ter; though to keep up distinctions in this 
} republican country is simply absurd.”’ 
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‘Well, yes—in one sense. But remember: , hat, witha drooping ostrich-feather, completed her 

while politically we are a republic, in social costume. The face was turned from him, and, be- 

matters we are still as exclusive as our English ; fore he could catch a glimpse of it, the skiff shot 

ancestors. However, since your paragon can’t ; around a little promontory and was lost to sight. 

go, why must you?” > «The ‘Lady of the Lake,’ by Jove!” cried 
‘The fact is,’’ stammered Harry, driven to ; Harry. ‘‘She manages a boat, too, as if born 

the wall, “‘I said something about going to this; to it. What suppleness! What grace in the 

ball, and she told me that the servants and} figure! Is this fairy-land? I’ve been every- 

poorer neighbors were allowed to come inside } where—at Newport, Saratoga, the White Sulphur 

the grounds and look in the windows. And—;—and yet here, in this out-of-the-way place, 

and—”’ ; I’ve seen, within a week, two prettier girls than 
“‘Oh, I understand. Spare your blushes. ; I ever saw before.” 

You promised to steal and join her, and look; He told of his adventure to his friend on his 

in the windows too.’’ And he burst into a hearty return to the inn, concluding by saying: 

laugh. ‘‘Only, my boy, don’t let your hostess; ‘‘ Now, Jack, here’s a chance for you. This 

catch you at it.’’ } new ‘Lady of the Lake’ is obviously staying at 
This was too much for Harry. To be laughed : the Lethingtons’. You'll be sure to see her, 

at was more than he could bear. So, to avoid ° to-night.” 

quarreling outright 

with his friend, he 

snatched his hat and 

hastily left the room. 
He struck into a 

path across the fields 

which he had never 

traversed before: a 

circuitous path, that 

wound by a wood, 

and then through it: 

a path that came out 

finally on Lethington 

lake. This lake was 

not very large, but it 

Was a very picturesque 

one, made by the 

widening of the little 

river over which 

Harry had so often 

been ferried. Just as 

he emerged from the 

grove, he saw, at some 

distance, a lady stand- 

ing up in a small flat- 

bottom skiff, and pro- 

pelling it along by a 

pole. Several swans 

were following her, as 

if familiar compan- 

ions. Her dress was 

strikingly effective, 

being of black velvet, 

fitting close to her fig- 

ure; and it was a fig- 

ure of which anyone, 

even a princess, might 

have been proud. A 

broad Rubens-like 
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wantines off, and were now quite 
alone. ‘You know how I love 
you. All I ask is to be your pro- 
tector through life. Let me begin 
now. It is not safe, believe me, 
for you to go alone.” 

But she broke from his arm, 
which attempted to encircle her. 
‘Tt is safer, at least for you,’’ she 
said, with a gay laugh, ‘if you are 
going to talk nonsense. I know, 
Mr. Mordant, that you are a rich 
man’s son. What would he think, 
if he saw you now, with one like 
me? You need not protest. You 
will think differently of all this 
to-morrow.” 

«‘ Never, never! Neither to-mor- 
row nor any other day. Dear, you 
do love me; I know you do. You 
are too truthful to have listened to 
me, as you have this last week, if 
you meant to treat me in this way 
at last.’ 

This was a bold stroke, but it 
proved the wisest. The girl flushed 
and hesitated. 

‘“‘No,’’ she replied, ‘‘I am nota 
heartless coquette. I—I—’ But, 
whatever she was going to say, she 

‘Pardon me,’’ answered the other: ‘you're ; checked herself. ‘‘Come to the ferry, to-mor- 
almost as much in love with her, I see, as with ; row. Come to the house, I mean: see how poor 
the ferryman’s niece; and I shan’t interfere. ; and mean is the life there, and then—then,”’ she 
Water-nymphs seem to be your fatality. Why ; faltered, ‘if you are still of the same mind—” 
not,”’ in a tone of badinage, ‘get up a sculling-:; With the words, she snatched away the hand 
match between the two, and give the golden apple, } which he had been holding, plunged into the 
ai-la-Paris, to the one that wins? But to be; shrubbery, and disappeared. 
serious: I’m quite reconciled to stay now; for, } «Tf that is the test, dear,” said Harry, as he 
with two inamoratas, you’re not likely to come to ; took his way back to the house, ‘you will not 
mischief; and, if there’s danger at all, it’s the} find me wanting. You are as proud as a duke’s 
‘Lady of the Lake’ that, in the long run, is to} daughter. You would have me see how a ferry- 
be feared. I know you, Harry. A girl without ; man’s niece lives, before you will believe I am 
money you might marry: but you'd never marry } in earnest. Well, at the worst, I can earn my 
one without culture.” living; and poverty is bliss, compared with a 

The two young men went early to the ball, } loveless union.”’ 
but Harry looked in vain for the ‘‘ Lady of the; Half an hour later, Mrs. Lethington came up 
Lake.” Their host had two daughters, both fine } to Harry, as he stood in the doorway, watching 
girls; but neither had the graceful figure he } the dancers and gnawing his mustache. 
wished Jack to see. After he had done his duty ‘« Oh, this will never do,’’ shesaid. ‘I forgot 
by dancing two or three sets, he stole out-of-} you and your friend were strangers. I must 
doors, and was not leng before he found the ferry- § introduce you to a partner.” She took his arm 
man’s niece. A delicious half-hour was spent, § and led him a few steps to the right. “Agnes,” 
which Harry would have made longer if his; she said, ‘this is a friend of one of our city 
companion had not insisted she must go home. ; friends. Mr. Mordant, Miss Percival : Miss Per- 
He would have even attended her all the way; { cival, Mr. Mordant.”’ 
but this she would not permit. For a moment, Harry was dumb. He saw 

“Why not?’ he said, at last. They had ; 3 before him “ The Lady of the Lake.’’ There was 
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no mistaking the graceful figure. The’ elabo- 
rate bali-dress was very different from the simple 
velvet of yesterday; but it displayed, with° even 
greater effect, the lines of the lithe form; the 
rounded arms, the exquisite bust, the snowy 
shoulders. He bowed low ; then, ‘as he raised ‘his 
eyes and for the first time saw the face, he 
started so that the crush hat he held fell to the 
ground. For if ever two faces could be alike in 
every particular, those of the ferryntan’s’ niece 
and “The Lady of the Lake” were alike. His 
having to stoop to pick up his hat gave him a 
moment to recover himself. Turning to Miss 
Percival to ask for a dance, he saw a look he had 
often seen before—one of sly mischief. 

**Is it possible?’ he stammered. “What a 
witch you are; or rather what a metamor- 
phosis.”’ 

**Does that odd remark,’’ was the demure 
reply, ‘‘ mean that you don’t wish to dance with 
me? Gentlemen have often called me a sylph, 
sir, or even sometimes a goddess; but I’ve never 
been called a witch before, much less a’ meta- 
morphosis, whatever that may be.’’ 

There was no mistaking her now. This was a 
touch of the same gayety and sprightliness, the 
inborn repartee, as he had then thought it, 
which had so charmed him in the ferryman’s 
niece. In a moment more, a waltz struck up, 
and Harry, with his arm around her waist, was 
whirling around the room with ‘The Lady of the 
Lake.”” His partner danced to perfection. 

“You will give me your answer to-night ?” he 
whispered, as they floated around, her head 


Vor. XCLV.—17. 


drooping ‘almost’ on’ his shoulder. ‘“ You -know 
now; don’t you, dear, that’ you're loved ‘for your- 
self only?” wih She 

“¢Take me into the conservatory,” she whis- 
ipered in reply, “after the waltz. 'I.know @ spot 
there where nobody ‘can find us. I want to tell 
you how I came to be at the ferry. You mustn't 
think I masqueraded on purpose.” 

The story was soon told. This time, when 
Harry's arm stole about ‘her waist, it was 
allowed to remain there unopposed ; for another 
waltz was in full progress, and the conservatory 
was empty, except for themselves. In few 
words, she told him the old ‘ferryman was a great 
friend of hers, and how, when he was struck down 
by rheumatism, she had offered to keep’ his 
ferry for him, ‘‘for he had nobody to do it,’’ she 
added, “(and I was familiar with boats und 
boating.” 

*]t was you, then, that I saw yesterday on 
the lake,” said Harry. And he told of his 
adventure. ‘‘Theré was something about your 
figure that puzzled me; it seemed familiar, and 
yet not. It was the exquisitely-fitting velvet’ 








3 dress, im contrast to the one you wore at the 
; ferry.” 


She laughed a low musical laugh, and, looking 
up at him, answered with gay raillery: 

‘That shows how stupid all you men are. 
shabby dress makes all the difference—” 

‘¢ Now, dear, you know that’s not fair.’’ 

She laughed that low musical laugh again. 

‘*No; it wasn’t,” she said. ‘I must beg your 
pardon for all the deception. I was going to 
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tell you long ago, as soon, as soon,’ with ia little; had. been for years in Europe, and who was 
embarrassment, ‘* well,,.as soon, as. saw you } about to be brouglt home to make the acquaint- 
liked me, only, when you spoke of this ball, aud } ance.of.her, fianeé,, As a sort. of reprieve, she 
seemed so sorry that I couldn’t be present, 1 had } persuaded her. people to let her come home-a 
to give way to.the fun of the thing, and keep 3.couple of months earlier, with, some friends 
up the deception, just to see if you would come } whose acquaintance she had made in Paris. 
out and speak to me. 1 pleaded a headache to } She came, and—”’ 
Mrs. Lethington for being late; said 1 would ‘Great; heayens, and you are Lily!” eried 
take a. cup of tea and try to sleep for an hour, } Harry. ‘ Well, you are a witch.” 
before coming down; and that was the hour I ‘“‘Yes,.Iam Lily. But I had no idea of meet- 
gave to you, you foolish fellow, out.on the lawn,’’ ; ing you here, I had no idea who you were 
There was a; sound, after this,.suspiciously } when I did meet you, till—till—’ blushing and 
like a kiss. It was probably, not that, for the more embarrassed than ever, ‘‘the second day, 
lady showed no signs of anger, which she would } when you let slip your name, After that, 
have done, of course, if such a liberty had been } dear,” and this time she glanced up sbyly 
taken. jr an instant, ‘‘I wished to see if you would 
The next day, Harry and his fiancée went out } love me for myself, which led to all the 
on the lake, at his invitation; he pulling the } deception that followed. Do you really, really 
oars, she steering. It was a beautiful day, and forgive me?”’ 
sky and water were in unison with their hearts. ; For answer, Harry leaned forward, at the 
i 


ee 


After awhile, Harry laid aside the oars and let } imminent peril of upsetting the boat, and, draw- 

the boat drift. His companion. sat for some } ing her to him, kissed her again and again. 

time in silence, letting. her left hand trail in} © Then he drew back and contemplated her 

the water. At last she said, but hesitatingly.and } gravely for a moment. i 

still looking down; “I've another confession to} ‘‘ What is it?’ she said, just the least: bit 

make. I’m not Miss Percival at all. That was } frightened at his change of manner. ‘* You look 

a name that I asked: Mrs. Lethington to intro- ; as solemn as an owl.’ 

duce me by to you last night. I told her I had; ‘I was thinking how glad the. governor 

_@ particular reason for it; that I wished to. take would be.”’ 

you by surprise,”’ «And mine, too, as for that; though, perhaps,” 
‘‘T don’t understand.”’ demurely, ‘he'll not quite like your marrying a 
‘‘Well, to be more explicit, have you never ; ferryman's niece, for that is what you tell me 

heard of girls being promised in their cradles, ; you thought I was.” 

by their parents, to boys scarcely old enough to ‘*L shall not marry the ferryman’s niece,’’ he 

go to school? Have you never imagined that, ; retorted. ‘I shall put it more romantically. I 

in such a case, a girl, when she grew.up, might ‘ shall marry ‘The Lady of the Lake.’ ” 

shrink from such a compact, naturally wishing And to this day Harry calls his wife, though 

to be loved for herself? Now, I know just} they have been wedded for years, Tue Lapy oF 

such a case. It was that of a young lady who? THE Lake. 
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Aye, summer is over, its beauty is gone ; 

The roses are faded, their bright tints are flown, 

The lilies are drooping, the violets sigh, 

And breezes of autumn are sweeping the sky : 
For summer is gone. 


No longer the flowers breathe forth their perfume, 
Their leaves they have folded in sadness and gloom, 
And the silvery brook that glided along, 
Now rushes in turmoil the pebbles among: 

For summer is gone. 


The tall trees are bending their forms to the blast, 
For summer, bright summer, is over and past ; 
The song-birds are silent, their voices aro hushed, 








And tht gay sportive insects with sorrow are crushed : 
For summer is gone. 


The children no longer shout:forth in their glee 

Whilst chasing the butterfly, hunting the bee ; 

The leaves of the forest sweep by on the gale, 

Bearing onward the tidings—how mournful the tale !— 
That summer is gone. 


Yes, summer is gone, all its splendor is o’er— 

We bask in its sunshine,.its glory, no more ; 

Yet the bright star of hope still points to the skies 

Where flowem are unfading, where beauty ne'er dies, 
Though summer is gone. 
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‘BY GRORGIA GRANT. 


WHEN mamma and, I decided to summer at « How can you be sure that I am not tired too? 
Greylock, a quiet little seaport, on the New; } I need rest as well as you,” he continued, quite 
England ceast, of course Fred Lingard made} unrufiied. ‘Of course, if you don't want me to 
arrangements to spend his vacation there also. ; go, 1 won't,”’ he concluded, looking so nearly 
For Fred and I were engaged—at least, we were } hurt that I relented and accorded him my 
as much engaged as IL would consent to be: ; gracious permission. 

I said we were ‘(half engaged,’ which always Mamma and I left the city, early in June. 
made mamma very indignant. We had engaged rooms with a widow ‘“‘ who had 

‘‘Nobody ever heard of such a thing,’’ was} seen better days.’’ We had been recommended 
her displeased answer to all such statements; to her by an acquaintance, to whom she was 
on my part. y distant relation. Mrs. McClure lived in a 

But I didn’t care if it was unheard of. When } little cottage down by the sea, taking one or two 
people were really engaged, they began to think } lodgers during the summer in order to eke out 
about getting married, which I never did. 1 was} her scanty income. Unexceptionable references 
in no hurry to marry Fred or anybody else— ; being one of her requirements, we were very 
I liked my. freedom too well. ; glad that she consented to accommodate us. 

Fred himself took our engagement seriously } Greylock owned one small hotel and a few 
enough, at least as seriously as it was in his boarding-houses; but it was, as I have said, very 
nature to take anything, for he was about as { quiet. The sea-air and the rest, however, were 
harum-scarum as I—and mamma could tell you ; just what I needed, and they soon brought back 
how bad that was, if you were to ask her. I the color and flesh of which the winter’s dissi- 
think, between us, we were somewhat of atrial to } pations had deprived me. 
dignified, sober, proper mamma—full of anxiety It was not a very large place, but it boasted 
as to the proprieties, which never troubled me. a small aristocracy, of which the minister and 
Of the two, she minded Fred less. For one ; the doctor were the chief lights. Beside the 
thing, he was a man, and many things were 3 floating population in summer, the regular 
allowable for him that I could not do, as mamma ; inhabitants were mostly the fishermen and their 
often reminded me. Besides, she forgave Fred } families, 

a good deal because of his devotion to me, for: . One day, in the course of some neighborhood 
he really was devoted—at least, as: much as I 3 gossip with my landlady, I happened to mention 
would allow himto be. Too much attention from ; Dr. Risley’s name, and I remarked that I had 
one person, however agreeable, always bored me. 3 never met him. ‘I have had the pleasure of 

So when Fred, on being told of our plans, { seeing your minister, and he is a dear old man,”’ 
announced his intention of coming to Greylock ; I added. 
in August, when his vacation began, I frowned ‘“‘The doctor’s not old, miss—not much more 
and said rather pettisbly: than thirty,” said Mrs. McClure, picking up the 

“Why don’t you go somewhere else, where { sock she was knitting, and clicking her needles 
you can see new people? You must be tired {as she talked. ‘But he’s a character for you,’’ 
of the sight of me. And Greylock is a very {she continued. ‘His sister ain’t very young; 
stupid place, besides.” she lives with him—she and Miss Grace. That 

Whereat mamma looked. very much shocked; } big stone house on the hill is theirs. He has 
but Fred only laughed. money, they say; but he seems to have settled 

“Perhaps you are tired of the sight of me,” { down here for good. He tends all the poor folks 
he suggested, amiably. ‘Why do you go there} round for nothing, and it’s to be said they all 
if it is stupid?” adore him.” ; 

“‘Qh—because I am tired of the rush and ‘Who is ‘ Miss Grace’?”’ I asked, a question 
excitement of fashionable summer-resorts, which | now and then being all that was necessary to 
you never seem to be. I want to go where it is} stimulate the old lady’s unceasing flow of gar- 
quiet’ and solitary, where I shall meet nobody } rulity. 

I know.” “She’s his ward,’”’ was, the Prva) reply ; 
( 














“but the elder was sufficiently like her brother 
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“and a pretty girl she is, too. He thinks a? 
sight of her, and she of him. I suppose ey ll; 
get married, after awhile.” 

This seeming to be the natural conclusion of } 
the matter, I was not inclined to deubt it; and, } | 
presently, the subject was dropped. 

Not long after this, I walked down to one of 
the fishermen’s cottages, where a little girl lived 
who was ill. I had become interested in her, 
ard was anxious to know how she was. 1} 
knocked at the door, and it was opened by a} 
ruddy-looking, rather grave-faced man of thirty ; 
or thereabout. I felt sure that he was the doctor, 
and so he proved to be. 

In the absence of her mother, the little 3 
invalid introduced us, and we talked quite; 
unconstrainedly. There was a naive simplicity } 
about the doctor that delighted me—it was so } 
novel. He never looked at me to see whether 
I was handsome, and there was ne flattery, 
either conscious or unconscious, in his manner. 
Accustomed as I am to it in society, its absence ; 
was rather refreshing than otherwise to me. 3 

We met several times, after this, in the same} 
way, and made acquaintance with each other 
rapidly. We were both of us much intdteid | 
in little Bessie, and this helped to break the ice } 
very quickly. 

One day, on my return from a long walk, } 
mamma met me with the announcement that } 
there had been visitors. ; 

‘‘Miss Risley, the doctor’s sister, and his $ 
ward, Miss Kimball, have just gone.” : 

I felt somewhat disappointed, as I was slightly 
curious to see the doctor’s family—particularly { 
the younger lady, in whom he was supposed to } 
be interested. 3 

‘‘Miss Risley is plain and not particularly } 
attractive,” continued mamma, “but Miss Kim-} 
ball is very pretty and agreeable. They Wete § 
sorry that you were not at home; but 1 promised } 
chem that we would return their visit soon. se! 

Accordingly, in the course of the week, we } 
called at the stone house on the hill. It was 
a queer rambling old-fashioned dwelling. Some- ; 
how, it reminded me of the doctor himself. 

The ladies answered to mammn’s description ; } 





to impress me pleasantly. Miss Kimball was 
about eighteen; a graceful blonde, with delight- ; 
fully ingenuous ways. I was pleased with her 
at once. } 

After we had talked for a féw minutes, the 


door opened and the doctor appeared, looking } 
rather abstracted; but I decided that his manners 
were charming—the height of simplicity. 


‘What an oddity!” remarked mamma to me, 


afterward. But he impressed me, as usual, as 
an agreeable one. 

Presently, he asked me whether I would like 
to see his collection. 

Now, I have but one hobby—natural history— 
so I accepted the doctor’s proposition with 
alacrity.’" Mamma declined going, so we two— 
Grace, as I learned later to call her, and I—went 
into the back patilor. 

When I saw the result of the doctor's investi- 
gations, I concluded that I had discovered the 
reason for his burying hiniself and his unusual 
talents in this quiet place. He wanted time for 
research. 

“ Look at all these horrid things he wastes his 
leisure ‘over,’ ‘said Miss Kimball, smiling mis- 
chievously at her guardian, bending lovingly 
over his treasures. 

He did not seem at all disturbed by her 
raillery. That he was both fond and proud of 
his ward was very evident. There certainly 
seemed to be a good understanding between 
them. 

Our acquaintance with the Risleys ripened 
rapidly into friendship. ‘They were almost the 


} only persons in Greylock for whom I cared. 


The summer boarders were too much like inferior 


} imitations of the people I had Jeft behind in 


town, and the regular inhabitatits were not of 
the intellectual order—generally speaking, at 
least. 

Miss Risley improved so much on acquaintance 
that mamma and she formed quite an intimacy. 
I had become very fond of Grace, and, as for the 
doctor, he and I were fast friends. He inter- 
ested me because he was so unlike the society- 
meh with whom I was acquainted. He was 
what neither Fred Lingard nor any of them 
was-——thoroughly in earnest. We met very 
often in the course of my visits to Bessie Lane, 
who was still an invalid.. We even reached the 
stage of friendship when I ventured to rally 
him on being willing to remain in obscurity ; but 
> I did not make much impression. 

It was August now, and Fred would soon 
arrive, whereat mamma was greatly delighted— 
more so than I, 1’m afraid. I did not feel as 


enthusiastic, perhaps, as I might have or as 
‘mamma thought | should. 


Walking along the cliffs, I met the doctor 


‘returning from some visits. It was the day 


I had just received Fred's’ letter announcing his 


; coming. We began talking, and I remarked 


carelessly : 

“We ‘expect a friend here, shortly. I don’t 
know whether you have heard me speak of him 
—Mr. Lingard.” 
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“No,” replied the doctor, giving me. one. of 
his calm. scrutinizing, glances which seemed to 
read my very soul: 

I felt as if it would be impossible to: hide 
anything from him, even if one tried.. I felt 
sure that- he divined at once how matters, stood 
with Fred and me, and of course I blushed a 
little, just beeause I did not wish to. He began 
to talk of something else, however; and, in five 
minutes, I had. forgotten all about the matter. 
When. the doctor talked, one forgot everything 
except what he was saying—at least, if one had 
sense enough to appreciate him. 

Toward nightfall, the. next day, a terrible 
storm broke. We learned that there was a ship 
tossing in the tempest, just outside the harbor. 
Very much excited by the idea, I insisted on 
being a witness, of, the sight.. Mamma yielded 
a reluctant, consent;, and, well wrapped up in 
waterproof cloak and shoes, I accompanied 
Jennie, the stout serving-maid, to the cliffs, 
where a thrilling scene presented itself. 

The waves rose high and the,wind drove the 
ship wildly about. The lighthouse-keeper and 


all the men were there, getting out the boats. 
Foremost among them, leading and invigorating, 
was the doctor’s tall figure. 


I now saw him in 
a new light—not a student or naturalist, but a 
leader of men: bold, fearless, and. athletic. 

Catching sight of me, he gave me a reassuring 
glance, even a smile, and, coming toward me, 
said : 

“I do not think the danger is very great.”’ 

‘Shall you venture out?’’ I asked, anxiously. 
The sea looked awful to my unaccustomed eyes. 


‘(I do not think there will; be any need,’ he $ 


answered, ‘‘ These men are more skillful with 
the oars than I. All, they. need is a head to 
direct. them—there are hands enough,” 

The dogtor, was right. Everybody on board 
the ship was. saved, and even the vessel itself 
was found, next morning, to be less damaged 
than had been feared, But I had gained a new 
respect for my friend. 

The following day dawned ¢lear and beautiful. 
Fred was, expected to arrive; so mamma, Grace, 
and I walked down to the little station, to. meet 
him. . Grace looked unusually’ pretty, and I told 
her so. She blushed very charmingly... I sang 
praises of the dector’s. conduct the night before, 
and that delighted her, I could see. 

Just as: we reached. the station, the train 
rushed rapidly in, stopping long enough to give 
& well-known figure time to alight; and, in a 
moment, Fred was holding mammea and me each 
by the hand, giving Grace a sidelong glance. 
Disengaging my hand, I introduced them, ‘and 











we. chatted gayly as we walked toward home. 
Fred was in, the best. of spirits, but. he looked 
very young and boyish to me. 

His arrival made the ‘partie-carrée”’ com- 
plete, c9 it did not disturb our intimacy. Fred 
is a sensible youth on the whole, and, he; liked 
the doctor at onee.. We had a great deal of fun 
and enjoyment in the days that followed. The 
doctor seemed to have dropped his grave stu- 
dent’s-mantle and to have grown quite boyish. 
I liked Graee better, the more I understood the 
sweetness of her disposition. 

August melted almost imperceptibly into Sep- 
tember. Soon, it would be time to return home. 
Fred must go back, he said, by the end of Sep- 
tember; so we about decided that we would 
accompany him. 

One morning, toward the close of our last 
week, I wakened with a violent headache. 

“IT was going to propose a row,” said Fred, 
at the breakfast-table. 

‘You will have to dispense with my society, 
then,’ I answered. ‘‘ But the fest.of you can 
ge.” 

At first, he protested, offered his services to 
me; but I declined them. 

“Tam going to my own room,” I said—I am 
afraid, a little irritably—‘‘to. lie down,’ And 
I went. 

I fell asleep, and, about two hours later, 
awoke, feeling somewhat better. I fancied that 
the fresh air would do me good; so, arraying 
myself in a bright-searlet jacket, for the weather 
was cool, I started for. a walk. I sauntered 
toward the boat-landing, wondering. whether the 
others had gone rowing. If so, I should, prob- 
ably meet them on their return, A fresh breese 
blew so strongly. that it almost cured my head- 
ache, I buttoned my jacket up close and walked 
briskly on. 

Suddenly, my name was spoken in a cheerful 
torie: 

‘« Miss Grafton !”’ 

Looking up, I saw the doctor. 

«* Good-morning,’”’ I seid... Then: “ Have yeu 
seen anything of the others?” 

*¢No. I. have been: busy all morning,’ was 
the reply. ‘I have been rather idle of late,” 


ihe continued, smiling, 


«‘Let.us walk, down to. the boat-landing,”’ 
I suggested, ‘‘Fred wanted to take a row; 
perhaps he and Grace have. gone, I had such 
a headache, that I had to lie down.” 

. The doctor looked keenly, into: my face as 
IL. epoke, and of. course I blushed slightly.. I was 


notin the least troubled about Fred... He might 


go rowing with all the young women in Christen- 
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dom—I did not’ feel: afraid. We talked about < 
other things until we reached the stone steps } 
that led down to-where the bouts were fastened. 
They belonged to the doctor, and this was ‘his 
land we were on. As’ we walked along, he 
looked rather abstracted. I wondered whether 
he liked the idea of Grace’s going out with Fred 
alone. 1 felt like reassuring him; but I did 
not dare. 

We stood at the top of the terrace, surrounded 
by old trees, one of which overhung the balus- 
trade, almost brushing my hat with its leaves. 
We looked out across the sea. $ 

Just a little distance above, the land jutted out } 
into a point, on which the lighthouse stood. ; 
Inside this sheltered spot, the water was per- 
fectly calm near the shore, but, farther out, a} 
sudden gale had ruffled the waves into rough, 
white-capped, angry surges. The sky was 
banked up with heavy gray clouds, that threat- ; 





eneda storm. It hardly seemed safe to be away ; 


from shore in a rowboat. 


sight, was a tiny speck. Could it be their boat? 
Looking down, we saw that one was missing— 
a mere cockleshell. .I glaneed at the doctor. 


His face was grave, even anxious. 


“You are alarmed ?”’ 


“I am going to take one of those stronger 
boats and go after them,”’ he said, abruptly. 

“Is there danger?’ I went on, anxiously. 

“A little,” was the reply, “in that frail boat. 
I cannot imagine what possessed Mr. Lingard to 
take it.” 

My heart’ sank within me. I hadn’t much } 
confidence in Fred's skill. ; 

«¢ But you will be risking. three lives instead of } 
two,’ I continued, hurriedly. 

He smiled. 

‘No, 1 can manage a boat better than Mr. Lin- 
gard, and I shall take one that is stronger.” 
As he spoke, he sprang down the steps, into ‘the 
skiff, and, in a moment, was pulling with long } 
steady strokes, out toward the other boat. 

The waves beat'against the little craft, but he 
seemed to control it perfecily.. The keen wind 
still blew, but I felt as if. 1 should suffocate. I 
unfastened my jacket at the throat, and pushed 
it back. As I leaned eagerly forward, I pressed 
my hand against my heart to stop its violent 
beating. 

Now he has reached the little boat. I shut 
my eyes. ‘When I opened them, I uttered an 
exclamation ‘*Thank God !'’—they: were safe in 
the larger one. As they came nearer, I could 








see’'that Fred was exhausted by his struggles 
with the elements.» ‘Ile doctor was ‘rowing with 
all his might and main. Would his strength 
fail. before he reached the shore? - Would the 
winds and waves overwhelm them? «' - 

Nearer and nearer they were coming. Almost 
I held my breath. They were close to the shore 
—they had reached it—in an instant, the doctor 
had sprung out—then my heart gave one gasp 
of relief—and then I lost consciousness. 

When I opened my eyes, | was lying on the 
bed in my darkened room, mamma sitting by me, 
holding my hand. Gradually memory and 
thought returned to me. 

‘Are they all safe?’ I gasped. 

** Yes, yes—all safe,”” was mamma’s assurance, 
as she bent solivitously over me. 

Then I sank back on my pillows and closed my 
eyes fora moment. As'my mind grew clearer, 
I realized what that short’ hour of peril had 
showed me in all its terrible vividness—what, 


3 but for that test of danger, I might never have 
Tossed on the highest billows, almost out of } 


known. But eould the knowledge bring me any- 
thing but misery? 

**Would you like to see Fred?’ mamma was 
asking me. 

‘No,’ I answered, wearily ; ‘‘I don’t want to 


But he was looking } see anybody—I feel too tired.”’ 
eagerly out at the troubled waters beyond the } 


5 


point. 


Somehow I shrank from facing them all again. 
What had I said or done in that time of danger? 
Anything to reveal my secret—the secret that 
1 had never guessed before ? 

‘‘ Nobody was hurt, thank heaven,’ mamma 
was saying, ‘“‘not even the good doctor.” 

‘*Nobody ?”’ I closed my eyes and turned my 
face to the wall. Mamma left me, hoping I 
would sleep; but I felt in no mood for that. 
Yet, sooner or later, I must dress and go down- 
stairs. How I longed to put it off—to postpone 
meeting them all; but what was ‘the use? 

So I rose, dressed, and presented myself at 
the tea-table, looking a little ghost-like. Fred 
seemed glad.to sce me, though he only took my 
hand and pressed it. He was a trifle pale, but 
he looked very bright. 

After some conversation on indifferent subjects, 
mamma turned to me and said: 

‘You won’t be able to go, the day after 
to-morrow, will you?” 

‘+ Indeed I shall,” I answered, quickly. ‘I 
should like to get away from this place as soon as 
possible.” . I felt that my tone was almost 
peevish. 

Mamma looked at me sympathizingly. As if 
she could: guess why I was so: anxious to 
leave! 

1 was sitting on the porch, in the soft Septem- 
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ber sunshine, the next morning. Fred had gone 
to the post-office. I had a book in my lap, but I 
was not looking at it. I did not try to read. 
My thoughts wandered back over the ;past sum- 
mer, a strange mingling of bitter and sweet. 

Hearing my name spoken in a: familiar voice, 
I looked up and saw the doctor smiling down at 
me in his usual way.’ He shook my hand. 

«Grace sent me to bring you over,’ he said. 
‘‘ Put on your shawl and come.” 

Slowly, unwillingly, I obeyed, and we walked 
leisurely along the cliffs. 

‘So you are going away to-morrow ?” he said, 
after awhile. 

“Yes,” I answered, languidly. 

As'I saw the calm smiling sea, I shivered a 
little, thinking of the hamn it might do, We 
were some distance from the boat-landing, ‘and I 
felt‘ that it was incumbent on me to speak of his 
bravery yesterday, but I did not want to. 

‘At last I forced myself to say, not without an 
effort : 

**You were very brave yesterday.’’ 

He smiled and answered: “Oh! it was 
nothing! 
you, had it been 'necessary.’” 
as'a' matter of course. 

‘For me?’ I ejaculated. 
stand !’" 

‘‘Have you no interest in Mr. Lingard—no 
special |interest?’’ he asked; slowly, looking 
straight ‘at me. 

‘Oh, yes—we are old friends,’’ I answered: 

«“‘Nothing more?’’ he persisted, very ‘gently. 

T felt myself growing angry: My ‘eyes fell, 
and the hot color crept into my cheeks. 

At last I broke the silence and said softly: 
‘“‘¥ou had someone in the boat in whom you 
were interested, too.”’ 

* You mean—Grace.”” 

I did not look’ at him as I answered ‘ Yes.” 

‘You are right,” he went on, gravely. ‘T 
am wey fond of Grace, and she is very fond | 
of me.’ 

«Tawi very glad,” I answered, wearily. “You § 
deserve each other, and Be am sure you ought to 
be happy.” 


He said it quite 


“1 don’t under- } 


“Yes, we ought to be, unless we wanted some- 
thing else that we could not get.”’ 

‘People want a great many things that they 
can’t always have,” I said, rather sharply. 
‘They may as well make up their minds to 
do: without them.” 

« ‘That is true,” he assented, gravely I began 
ening. 

“T suppose you did mot care about my fate in 
those moments of suspense?” he asked, abruptly. 

I felt his earnest gaze, but I did not amy 
face it. 

‘Certainly I cared,” trying to make my voice 
sound unconcerned. “< We are friends?” 

“Surely! Even Fred could not object to 
that!” 

“Nor Grace!” I could not resist saying; though 
I knew my voice was unsteady. 

«Nor Grace!’ he echoed. 
care?” he added. 

I looked at him in speechless atcha toed: 

Just at that moment, we rounded a curve in 
the shore, a sheltered sequestered spot, and saw 


“‘ But if they did 





I would have done much more. for ‘two figures standing clese together—Fred and 


} Grace. He was holding her hand and looking 


; down into her eyes as only a lover can look. 


I stood perfectly still-in silent amazement. 

“T don't ‘think they would care very much,’’ 
whispered the doctor. ‘It looks to me as if we 
had been jilted.” 

“I am’ so glad'!’” escaped my lips, just audibly. 


** Does that méan that you don’t care for Fred, ” 


$ and do care for me?’’ he half whispered. 
f did not’ ‘answer, but he knew what I meant 
just the same. 


“Tt was that hour of danger that told us ‘all’ 


the truth,” the doctor explained to me later. 

‘«When I reaclied the little boat, I found Grace 

clinging to. Fred as she never clung to me—and, 
} when'l reached the shore, you just stretched out 
? your’ hands - me and’ spoke my name. Then 
weall knéw.’ 

‘Blessed gale!’ Ianswered, looking into’his 
Yhappy eyes. ‘Our lives might have all been 
\ wrecked, had it not’ been for that fortunate 
Wisp or Fare.” 


" 
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BY CLARA DARGAN MACLEAN, 


IN the deep watches of the night, beloved, ° 
I am 80 near to thee, though far semoved, 
That I can turn and kiss thee in my heart 
And feel the thrill along my pulses dart. 


In the soft silence of the grave, my own, 
Pillowed on love as on a bed of down, 
Thou’ lt be so close to me, though far apart, 
That I will hear the throbbing of thy heart. 


to think either his brain or mine must’ be soft- 
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I, 


2N a miserable gar- } 
ret of the Rue} 
N’importe, Paris, 
lay ® woman 
slowly dying of 
a wasting dis- } 
ease. She was 
beyond the 
knowledge of her 
own condition, 
being fast, bound 
in delirium—a 
helpless _ victim 
to the masquer- } 
ading pranks of § 
her rioting 
senses. Judg- 
ing from _ the 
rapid fregmenie 
ary mutterings that fell from her , parched 

crimson lips, she was the sport of spirits both 
joyous and mournful, of memories brilliantly 

gay and pathetically sad. 

Even under the blighting touch of illness, she 
was.a rarely beautiful creature, as she lay with 
both arms thrown above her head—arms which, 
though shrunken and wasted by disease and 
privation, were yet of a mold so delicate and 
exquisite) that one could divine from. their 
slender proportions a just conception of the 
symmetry that had; once been theirs. These 
framed a head of startling individuality: it. was 
that of a woman of perhaps twentytlree years, 
whose face bore traces of fierce suffering and 
sorrow apart from those wrought by illness. 
There were heavy premature lines about the $ 
arched quivering mouth and across the low 
broad. forehead. The pallor of the skin, 
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unbroken save by the vivid lips and the dusky % 


hue of brows and curling lashes, intensified the 
burning brilliancy of the glittering dark-blue 
eyes, and gave to face and bosom, exposed by 
the open ragged night-dress, the unnatural 
whiteness of marble. The features were of the 
delicate chiseling of sculpture; but no molder 
of clay or cutter of marble ever fashioned out 
of lifeless earth a likeness of the crowning glory 
of that prostrate figure. 

Over the coarse bed-linen, trailing its ruddy 

(826) - 





splendor far away from the restless. head, 
streamed. 4 wealth of gleaming auburn hair, 
whose matchless beauty had first drawn upen 
Mathilde Monnier the attention of the Parisian 
world. Even now this adornment was being 
shorn off as rapidly as a pair of rusty shears, 
plied .by the trembling fingers of age, could 
accomplish the task. 

The. committer of the theft was an old crone 
of frightful aspect and relentless energy— 
@ | ¢reature so unsexed that she might have 
posed; for man or woman: a short squat figure, 
clothed in a) dirty blue blouse, which fell from 
neck to ankles, and disclosed two monstrous 
splay-feet bulging from heelless cloth slippers; 
& large head, covered with short, coarse, grizzled 
hair; a parehment-hued face, in which two 
beady. black eyes kept sentinel-watch above a 
benk-like nose and bristly-bearded chin, made 


up a personality sufficiently horrible without, the . 


detestable suggestiveness of the cruel hungry- 
looking talons that eagerly wielded their weapon: 
of destruetion. 

This. bird of prey, hovering about the portals 
of eternity, not waiting for death to have,con- 
summated. his work before pouncing upon. his 
victim, was none other than Francoise. Marie 
Héltne Jacqueline, commonly called ‘.Mére 
Jacqueline or Jacqué,” proprietress of furnished 
apartments in the Rue N’importe. 

On the rough uneven floor, beside the miser 
able pallet, lay already two long bands that 
glittered in a ray which streamed through the 
open. skylight like gleaming serpents; while, 
asithe destroying shears went ‘snip, snip, snip,” 
they, formed a dull accompaniment to the harsh 
raucous croaking that proceeded from the tooth- 
less mouth. The mutterings of the hag were a 
jumble of her own thoughts anent her present 
occupation and a running commentary upon the 
words distinguishable amid the ravings of the 
sufferer. 

“It is magnifique— superbe! The real 
aubura! ,-Ah, ma petite Jacqueline, thy fortune 
is made! Hold, my pretty: thou talkest of 
Victor—but ,the last, name, the last name, my 
girt! Victor, Victor— What good of that 
without the surname? With that, perhaps the 
fortune of thy kind Jacqné might be trebled. 
Come, petite—say then: ‘Victor—’ It'is of 
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no uses Ah, that'a woman like this showld die’ 
in the best of her youth! What a pity! - Such 
hair and eyes would have brought me toa 
palace. Bah! it’s but a turn of fortune—they: 
have brought her here.” 

By this time, she had ended her widk: On 
one side of her crouching figure lay the shining 
coils of hair; on the other, the tossing, restless, 
cropped head, looking pitifully young without its 
womanly erown. Rising to her' feet, the old 
creature gathered up the lustrous locks and care- 
fully laid them in the horny palm of her left: hand 
—which, huge as it was, was yet too small to, 
close about the rich mass; then, moving directly 
beneath the skylight, she held them aloft and ; 
thas apostrophized them: 

‘Ala belle Méduse! 
my pretties, that day when, in her silks and 
diamonds, she rustled into the shop of Antoine, 
le coiffeur, in order that he might arrange ‘more 
comfortably your heavy weight—tlittle did she 
dream: that I, the dirt: beneath her dainty feet, 
brushed by her dress as she passed, should one 
day strip her beauties from her! Ah, Monsieur 
Antoine, I offer you my thanks for the hint. 
‘Thy ‘words, as she left the shop, gave me the 
cue: ‘The hair of la helle Méduse would be 
worth ‘a small fortune to a hairdresser.’ And 
so it shall—so it shall; but first it shall pass 
throtigh the fingers of thy Jacqué, that ‘a little 
of its gold may cling to them.” 

At this point in her monologue, she was inter- 
rupted’ by the increased vehemence of the sick: 
woman's ravings ; and, laying down the precious 
weight of her theft, she crossed ‘hastily to the 
bed, just in time te prevent the ‘sufferer from 
rising: Wrapping her brawny arms about the 
fragile form, she forced it back to a recumbent 
position, never ceasing the white to mutter to 
herself in the hoarse guttural that seemed’ the 
fitting tone of her grisly throat. 

“What strength! °Tis easy seeing the grip 
is on her. Blessed Virgin! to think ‘that 
Mathilde Monnier, whose heartlessiess has 
worked more mischief than that of any woman 
in Paris, whose lovers have been like the sands 
of the sea, should come to die in @ garret—aud 
all, they say, on account of that.” ' 

The dying woman had sunk into a ‘/half-stupor, 
and the crone had no difficulty in’ raising a plain 
gold locket’ from the bare bosom,'on which ‘it 
rose and fell with the irregular pulsations of the 
fitful breathing. Like a vender appraising’ his 
Wares, she told off the claims! to woman’s' love 
possessed by the painted miniature: 

“A strong face. The face of # young ‘and 





5 
length about her fingers and arms, 
Little did she think,} a sharp cry attracted her. ‘attention. 





honest man, one would say: fine dark eyes, 


a straight nose, the air noble, a good | chin, 
a mouth Ah, my child, one sees there the: 
cause of thy despair—that mouth would never 
forgive thy little sins. Thou shouldst never have 
thougb+. ‘to blind those clear eyes to the real life 
of \the’ Medusa, even if thou didst leve him 
with -all that cold heart of thine. That was 


the beginning of thy folly. These braids, which 
gained: for thee thy title, would have betrayed 
thee—and then to abandon thy: great career 
Ah, «my 


because ‘he left thee in disgust! 
pretties, but she was foolish !*’ 

She laid the locket baek on the heaving bosom 
and' again lifted and caressed the red coils of 
hair, that twined and twisted their sinuous 
Ofa sudden 
Mathilde 
Monnier had risen’to>a sitting posture; ber 
night-dress, fallen back from her neck and 
shoulders, exposed their wasted beauty ; her 
wan arms were raised and her slender fingers 
clasped in groping bewilderment im and ont of 
her cropped locks, while her burning eyes were 
fixed'in angry terror on the old woman. 

“ What have you done, Mére Jacqueline? Oh, 
my pretty hair—the hair that he loved!) You! 
have rébbed me of it. What, then, am I without 
it? La belle Méduse no longer. Ah, viper, 
disblésse ! How, then, will he know me?. ‘Ah, 
Victor! Victor!’’ Rising ‘more erect, she 
stretched forth her arms.toward the crone and 
hurled the following words at her: ‘Mayall 
the evil deeds that I, Mathilde Monnier, have 
ever done; follow and curse her who shall wear 
my hair—may the hair of la Méduse turn into 
sténe those who look upon it, and may the fingers 
that have cut it from my head shrivel into palsy, 
and—ah; bon Dieu—save—save+—-sa—” A gasp 
— choking, awful, unmistakable sound, and 
Mathilde Monnier, -once. Queen of Bohemian 
Paris, fell back on her miserable pallet, dead. 


Il. 

‘« My dear, I should wear a wig.”’ 

4¢ The idea is horribly repulsive, mamma.’’ 

¢ But to think of a bride with) a shaved head 
is even worse.” 

‘“Why need this fever have attacked meat 
such a time?” 

“At all events, dearest, it spared your life, 
which is much to be thankful for. Seriously, 
Marian, you must consent. to let Julien try hig 
skill.’ Gordon insists that the/ wedding shall take 
place im six weeks, and by that time you will have 
become quite used to your new adornment.’” 

‘I don’t believe he. can match my hair, and I 
absolutely decline to have any other color.’ 
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‘My dear, those Frenchmen can do every-; ately, .\as., if seeking to bring warmth to. the 
thing., Trust Julien to find the hair of Medusa. smiling lips. 
if anyone required it.’’ i ‘‘Are you so. glad to get.me back again?’’ she 
» The dialogue took place in a dainty! boudoir in } asked, carelessly. 
the house of a: merchant. prince: of New York.3 The young man shuddered, ‘ Don’t say ‘back 
The. speakers. were. Marian. Doane,..a delicate} again,’ Marian; it sounds as if you had been 
sweet-faced girl with a pale purity of expression? raised from, the dead.”’ 
in ber large dark eyes, and her mother, a com- ‘‘Does it?’ she said, musingly. “Well, 
fortable-looking matron of ordinary pattern. { sometimes it seems as if I had gone through a 
That: the girl was convalescing was apparent in} great and mysterious change. How-do I look, 
her exceeding fragility of appearance, and that ; Gordon? Am I altered?’ 
the subject under discussion was thoroughly He rose to his feet and looked down upon her 
distasteful, one might read in the disdainful ; as: she lay gazing at him, and now both arms 
expression on the lovely face. For a few were thrown upward, and all the slender white 
moments, there was silence between the two, } fingers were hidden from view in the gleaming 
during which Mrs. Doane cast anxious glances; ruddy plaits. A quick impulse seemed to seize 
toward her. daughter, whose consent to her the young man; -he bent suddenly and sought to 
proposition she was extremely desirous 7 ae her hands from their hiding-place, 
secure. The girl lay still, gazing far away with; shuddering as his touch came in contact with 
aidreamy look filling her dark eyes. Suddenly ; the burnished coils. 








she shuddered and turned toward her mother, ‘Let’ me hold your hands, Marian, while I 
‘Must I do it, mamma?” look at you. I am absurdly fanciful, I. know, 
. “Indeed I think so, my love,” but I feel as if they were being caressed by ser- 


“Very well, then; order it of Julien, but do: pents.. I don’t like that hair; it is beautiful, 
not let me see it until it is fairly on my head. $ but yet there is something terrible about it. It 


I wish you had not said that about, Medusa, } seems almost like a living thing—as if it were, 


mamma; it makes me creep. Ugh! What's fairly writhing around your fingers.” 
that?’ He lifted them, to his lips, and so, with his 
Mrs. “ane, overjoyed at her easy victory, ? eyes, lowered, failed to see the cold glitter that 
was about stooping to kiss the pale pretty lips,;: came into hers, and the cruel smile that settled 
when a long bitter wail, heart-broken and sad, $ about her mouth. 
came thrilling in through the partially opened ‘+ Your speech is flattering, Gordon,’’ she said, 
window and startled her from her intention. contemptuously. ‘A lover's terms of endear- 
She .paused to listen for a repetition of the; ment are. proverbially incomprehensible — I 
mournful sound, but it did not. come; then she; believe 1 am tired—mamma said she warned you 
drew. a long breath and laughed a little nervy-} against tiring me, and yet you have done so.” 
ously. 2 He looked at her in wounded amazement. 
Baby !’’ she cried, tapping the girl’s cheek. 3 These were strange words from one whose fare- 
“Only some street-sound. You are still weak, ; wells, heretofore, had been uttered protestingly. 
my dear, and must increase the dose of your “‘ Marian,” he cried, ‘dearest, what do you 
good tonic.’ mean? Why are you angry with me? Is it for 
So the important issue was decided; and, a} what I said about your hair? My darling, don’t 
week later, so expeditious‘had been Jupon, that { let my foolish words cause a breach between us; 
Gordon Raymond was admitted to the»presence } Ill take them all back. Look, love, I will even 
of his fiancée, who lay in a nest of pillows, with § admire and caress that which I have maligned.” 
ohne hand thrust: into a braided mass of lustrous She had turned her face from him and buried 
auburn hair, and the other languidly out-? it resolutely among the pillows, leaving nothing 
stretched to greet him. As he clasped it in his } exposed but the radiant glossy masses; he made 
and fell upon his knees beside the low couch, } a step forward and sought to lay his hand upon 
tears of thanksgiving and joy, that did no shame ; them, but, as it encountered a few stray locks 
to his manhood, clouded his eyes and hid from; that wound, themselves about, his fingers, with a 
their vision the face ‘so dear to him. Then he’ cry he started back, while a look almost of terror 
leaned forward ‘and kissed her, starting back } filled. his eyes. 
at ‘the chill unresponsiveness of her contact. ** My God! .I cannot touch it, Marian, aear- 
‘“‘ Marian, you are cold !”’ est, take it off;, you shall not wear it—it is an 
‘Not.in the least, Gordon.’” evil thing that has come between us. My dar- 
Once more he stooped and kissed her passion-% ling, I beg you take it off.” 
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His agitation was fearfal; intense and pathetic; One night, in their box; at the Grand, Opera, 
in its shuddering despair and. horror, but, it in while Mrs. Doane sat.in the shade of the, drar,, 
no wise touched her; rather, it seemed to.accent- } peries, indulging in a surreptitious doze, a friend 
uate the coldness. and contempt of her manner. was laughingly complimenting Marian onthe 
Rising slowly, she slipped from her finger the ring } fact, with the easy politeness of a Frenchman. 
that for twelve happy months had: bound her to ** Mademoiselle, you are becoming quite a 
him, saying the while, in an icily sarcastic voice: } celebrity in our beautiful city. Every day I am 
‘You are too absurd for argument. Since } questioned: regarding ‘la: belle Americaine,’ and 
your love for me has grown so weak as to} teased with requests for introductions.” 
become affected by a mere outward adornment, Marian Doane smiled, while no suggestion of 
it will be better for us to part. -I will listen no} embarrassment at the flattery flushed her cheek. 
longer; either you will relieve me of your pres- “ Indeed, monsieur, I. believe you are right, 
ence, or I shall quit the room.” though my admission may savor of egotism. But 
She looked superbly beautiful as she shot the 3 to-day a strange thing happened—insignificant 
disdainful words at him—her slehder’ form $ and trifling, but serving tostrengthen your asser- 
drawn proudly erect, the soft fabric of her white ; tion, as coming from an unprejudiced stranger, 
- négligé sweeping about her figure in graceful § Mamma and I were shopping: I had grown tired 
folds, her heavily-weighted head thrown haugh- ; and was resting in the carriage while she was 
tily upward, and the hair, that had somewhat } finishing her purchases, when a terrible old 
suffered from her manipulations, clustering in } crone approached, with matches for sale. Some- 
loosened twining locks about the white brow | thing about the creature seemed familiar to me 
; 








and neck. Her eyes gleamed red with anger, as } and arrested my attention.. What it was I know 
eyes of a certain shade will sometimes do, and} not, for Iam sure I had ‘never seen the palsied 
altogether, as Gordon Raymond looked his last; uncanny old thing before—probably it was a 
upon her, she was as unlike the gentle fair girl ; mere unaccountable and groundless sensation. 
he had wooed as was the transformed head of the $ Still it was strong enough to cause me to buy 
Gorgon unlike that of the beautiful daughter ‘ot some .of her wares and thus give her an oppor- 
Phoreys. $ tunity to talk tome. Ugh! she was a dreadful 
A month after the rupture of her engagement, 3 creature to look ‘at, and immediately afterward 
Marian Doane reappeared’ in society. Gossip ; 1 regretted speaking ito her. ‘ Mademoiselle has 
concerning the affair had worn itself out,and the } the hair magnifique,’ she said, in a shaking 
fact of a strange and unaccountable change in { guttural itone,.‘the trae red auburn. I never 
the girl had, after much comment. ‘been accepted 3 saw it but once before in my life, and then it was 
as the natural result of a disappointment. Some ; on the head of la belle Méduse. Mademoiselle 
solicitous friends—her own family among the is justly celebrated in Paris for her wonderful 
number—were inclined to attribute the altera-$ hair; but, great as her renown is, it is nothing 
tion in her to the effect of the fever, sadly ; compared with that of la Méduse. If mademoi- 
acknowledging among themsélves that her brain } selle were but poor now, she might sell her hair 
must have suffered from the delirium ‘which g for a pretty fortune ;, but mademoiselle is rich— 
attends the'disease of which she had been a vic- ; all Paris talks of her great fortune.’ Just then 
tim. Mr. and Mrs. Doane admitted this solution} mamma came out and. was disgusted at my 
to themselves in bitter sorrow, and gladly fell in : tolerating’ such a dreadful old witch about me, 
with the physician's proposition that’ a period of But, for some reason, the crone fascinated me. 
foreign travel might be extremely beneficial. } She seemed the per-onification of evil, and I 
Therefore, as the proposal was eagerly assented } searcely think the blessing she called down on 
to by Marian, they closed their house and were; my head, as she hobbled away, will avail much. 
soon settled in bright cheery apartments at} Monsieur, you know everyone of distinction in 
Menrice’s —Paris being the objective point for; Paris ;. who ‘isthe gentleman opposite, with the 
which Marian showed a strong ‘preférence. Here $ strong dark face?” 
she. seemed to gain new life, literally new, for}; The Frenchman looked in the direction in@i- 
the spirit and animation which now: possessed { cated;iand uttered ‘a cry of pleasure. 
her were widely different from the simple: girl- ‘Ah! Mademoiselle Doane, you have done mea 
ish joyousness that had hitherto distinguished } real favor. That? The best fellow in France— 
her manner. She was greatly admired: in the} Victor dé Laine—one of my oldest friends, who 
circle they drew about’ them, while her odd 3 has expatriated himself for years on account of a 
beauty caused her to become quite celebrated as; love-affair. I must see him. Have I. Madame 
an attraction of the theatres and boulevards. Doane’s permission to introduce him?’’ 
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“Certainly, ' Any friend of yours is heartily {1 assure you, you shall! mever ‘repent! of hav- 
welcome,” rejoined that’ lady, who had’ roused § ing thus’ honored’ me.” 
herself in time to hear the elose of the ¢ouver-{ A week'after, the engagement of Miss Suu, 
sation: the beautiful: American heiress, and the Comte 
Ten minutes later, Marion Doane was convers- {de Laine was made public... The former was 


—_— 





ing with the gentleman who, across the * glit- 3 dressing: for dinner, one. evening, when there . 


tering horseshoe,’’ had attracted: her notice. | He} came 1a’ knock at her. door. Her maid, who 
was a tall dark man, with o singularly grave i had removed and was brushing | the, aubnrn 
face and hair that for his age showed a pre-} tresses whose fatal beauty had changed the 
maturely heavy silvering. She found: it { current of the young girl’s life, rose to answer 
extremely difficult to meet his eyes, which} the summons.; She opened the door slightly, 
seemed fascinated by her elaborately dressed $ and. Miss Doane heard’ her ask: 
hair; but, as its beauty was often an object of{ “What is it, Frangois?” 
admiring observation, she thought little of the; The man explained that there was a woman 
fact that scarcely once, during the interview, below, who. requested a few words with their 
didhe remove his gaze from it. What did{ young mistress, But he, begged Delphine to 
seem strange to her were the words spoken utge mademoiselle, not) to see the person, for 
to her mother with a grace which excused; she was a dreadful old creature and unworthy 
their unconventionality : of notice. He had tried to get rid of her, 
‘‘Madame will permit me to call on herself: but the, hag-insisted that mademoiselle had 
and mademoiselle? It will be a great pleas- ; already aided her and that she would vouch 
ure to me. Mademoiselle’s beautiful hair lias; for being received. She had added; ‘Mention 
aroused memories I had thought comqulabebdlios to. mademoiselle ‘ le belle ceased and she will 
painful memories, yet possessing a sweetness | know who I am.’ ,, 
which, if madame will excuse my saying 80, 3 ‘Yes, I. remember,’’ called Miss Doane. ‘I 
renders her daughter's society very attractive.’ { will: see her,”’ 
The Comte de Laine availed himself liber-; As Delphine closed the door, she asked : 
ally of the permission accorded him, and, at “Shall I proceed with mademoiselle’s toilet 
the end of a month, offered himself to Mr. } during her visit.?”’ 
Doane as a suitor for his daughter. The pro- ‘*No,; I will see her alone.’’ 
posal was made known to Miss Doane, and, the The maid went out, leaving the wig on a small 
following day, Victor de Laine was received as ; table near the door... The light of the chandelier 
the future husband of the young lady. ‘ fell full upon it and played hide-and-seek amid 
A few words sufficed to explain the mystori- } its tawny masses.. Marian Doane looked thought- 
ous memory to which De Laine had alluded. ; fully at it, her dark brows knit as though seek- 
He frankly and without solicitation confessed‘ ing to solve some perplexing thought by its aid. 
to his fiancée the fact of his previous attach-} “ How strange: if it should have been hers! 
nient to a woman who had proved unworthy S They say that but,few women are born in a cent- 
of his love. He had been, in those days, a} ury with hair of that color. Julien said that 
trusting unsuspicious youth—the cadet of a: he bought it of a Parisian coiffeur at a fabulous 
noble house-—and, having spent his boyhood price, and that.it had lain in his safe for years 
in the country, had come to Paris, believing} without his ever having had a demand for its 
all the world as honest as himself. He had; color; and yet here are two people within my 
learned the lesson of social wisdom at a bitter? little circle of acquaintance who have known 
cost—the price being the better part of his} women with such hair, and both of them were 
life and heart. He had been the pliant dupe evil characters. What if that hair had belonged 
of a mere adventuress, a woman of marvelous’ to both, and if the Medusa and Victor de Laine’s 
beauty, whose cleverness had made him her } betrothed.-hadi been. one and the same woman! 
innocent victim. Just before his marriage, he { Great heaven! if I.am wearing hair that came 
discovered her character, and, without even’ a } } from the head of an abandoned creature—hait 
farewell, left Paris to try to regain in distant ' : that ten years agoiset Paris ablaze with its bale- 
lands the peace of mind of which she had ; ful heanty-+ Come in!’ 
robbed him. 3 A‘amiserable crone, whose weak and palsied 
That, mademoiselle, is my past. ' I camnot:; condition was evidently made more wretched by 
offer you the first love of a fresh heart, for} the effect’ of absinthe, availed herself of the per- 
men. never love twice as ¥ loved her; but, if} mission to enter, and shufiled into the room, 
you will accept my utmost homage and respect, casting’ a puzzled. inquiring glance at Miss 
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Doane, whose crisp short curls» probably some- 
what :hindered her recognition, 

“ Pardon, mademoiselle,’’ she:¢roaked ;.. 441 
have made a mistake:'| I wished. to.see the lady 
with the hair like that of la-belle Méduse,”’ 

‘‘L am) the lady,” replied Miss Doane, ‘and 
look—see, there is the hair.” 

The hag gave a cry, half shrick, half exelama- 
tion, and ran toward the wig, seizing it in her 
trembling fingers. 

“Ah, my pretties! You have returned to 
your Jacqué. Ah! mademoiselle, it is wonder- 
ful! incredible! Ah! my pretties, my jewels!” 

She patted and caressed the two long braids 
into which the wig was plaited, with a horrible 
eagerness and avidity, winding them about her 
bony arms and shaping them into various forms 
with her lean and seraggy fingers, while the 
gleaming coils wound themselves pliantly into 
the desired shapes, as though they were living 
things, divining and obeying the inward work- 
ings of her mind. It almost seemed as if, instead 
of touching them, she moved |her fingers above 
them, after the manner of a mesmerist, and that 
they writhed and twisted their burnished 
lengths according to her will. 








poor woman; Iam also old; and my words are 
difficult. Money; mademoiselle, gold will help 
me much and loosen the tongue that has grown 
stiff with hunger.’’ 

She paused,and Marian Doane, whose interest 
had grown intense, placed in her extended palm 
several. Napoleons, after which the hag pro- 
ceetled : 

*t Mademiselle will be blessed! It is: but 
little I can tell, however. The family name of the 
man for whom la Méduse relinquished all, even 
life itself, ido not know. His Christian name 
was Victor.”’ 

Miss Doane started. Notwithstanding her sus- 
picions, it was a shock to have them thus ‘con- 
firmed, There was something terribly like fatal- 
ity: in the forging of'the chain of circumstances 
that had linked ‘her to Monsieur de Laine. -A 
horrible shudder struck her at the thought that 
perhaps while she had worn those glittering coils, 
she had been possessed and directed by that 
other woman’s spirit. She rose and pointed to 
the door, feeling that she must be alone'to think 
over the wretched. complication. 

**Go,’’ she cried to the woman, ‘leave me and 
never ‘come. here again; do you understand? 


Miss Doane looked at her in amazement, and, 3 Take with you that dreadful hair, and never let 
thinking her crazy, was about to rise and ring } me hear of it or you again.” 


for Delphine, when the creature approached } 
$ crone complied, seized the auburn mass, hid it 


her. 


Almost unable to believe her ears, the old 


«Ah, mademoiselle, you think me mad. Mon} under her ragged cloak, and hastened from the 


Dieu! 
ate" to see these, my pretties.” 
‘‘ Was this, then, your hair?” 

‘Mine? Yes.” 

“ And you were the beautiful Méduse ?” 

“Mercy! No; these jewels never grew on 
my head, mademoiselle, but they were mine all 
the same. 
la belle Méduse? 
love me—and simply because I tended and cared 
for the poor creature during her last illness.” 

* Did you know her history ?”’ 


} she sent for Mrs. Doane. 


it is not so; it is only that I or glad ; hétel, fearful lest an afterthought should cause 
her recall. 
i ing the room, found her mistress in a convulsion 


A few minutes later, Delphine, enter- 


of weeping so excessive that, fearing hysterics, 

As Marian saw her 

mother, she burst into earnest beseeching: 
‘*Mamma, mamma, let us leave this miserable 


For were they not given me by 3 city—let us return to America. Mamma, I wish 
See, mademoiselle, how they } 


to see Raymond; I hate Monsieur de Laine. I 
cannot, will not marry him. Take me home, 
mamma.” 

‘My dear, you engaged yourself to the Count 


“Mon dieu! Who that lived in Paris did not? ¢ de Laine of your own free will,’ her mother 


A woman the most beautiful, who threw away 
her great luek for the love of » man.. What stu- 
pidity! To think to become a respectable woman 
after such notoriety. It was madness !”’ 

‘What was the man’s name for whom she 
made this sacrifice?’ 

The crone hesitated and looked at her sus- 





replied, in perplexed wonder. 

‘Yes, I know—at least—no, I did not; a 
spell was on me; now it is broken. Let us go 
quickly, mamma.” 


III. 
Six weeks later, and different surroundings: 


Piciously ; then crossed herself and clasped the } New York again, and Mr. Doane’s residence. 


red braids tighter while she raised her bleared } 


and bloodshot eyes ‘to heaven. 


It is dusk, and a young lady is. pacing rest- 


¢ lessly up and down a large beautifully-furnished 


“Everything comes to those who know how to apartment; a tall slender girl, with ‘short auburn 


wait,’ she chuckled, hoarsely. .. ‘It. has come to} 
me after many years! Mademoiselle, I am a 


locks and wearing a costume obviously of French 
cut and fashion. A young man enters, comes 
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quickly forward, and, without word or protest, , tion on this occasion, to seek the scene of the 
takes the pretty girl in his arms. conflagration. It was pretty well: under way 
“Marian, dearest,’’ he 'says, ‘this time you ; when he reached the spot, and most ‘of the ten- 
have indeed come back to nie.” ants of the miserable dwellings had saved’ them- 
‘*Ah, Raymond, you have’ much to forgive ; selves. The count was about turning te ‘go back, 
and yet I maintain that I was not responsible.” ; when someone called his attention’ to an old 
* Certainly not, my darling; you were but a? woman who was shrieking for help from an 
tool in the hand of fate. Was I not right in} upper window. Immediately, he announced his 
shrinking from that horrible hair? Your mother } determination of going to her rescue. 
wrote me that the Count de Laine was dead. ‘It is useless, monsieur,”’ said a man who 
Was his death sudden ?”’ knew him. ‘She could have saved herself long 
The girl drew away and looked up in surprise. ; ago, but went back for something—‘ her jewels,’ 
“Do you not know? Then you have yet to} she said. Let her go, monsieur—she's lived 
learn the strangest part of the whole strange } long enough anyway, has Mére Jacqueline.” 
story. The night after the visit of Mére Jacque- But the count would not be dissuaded; he 
line, as she called herself, we were disappointed ; ordered a ladder to be raised against the burning 
in not seeing Monsieur de Laine, as he had 3 building and’ called to the old woman that he 
promised to spend the evening with us, and } was coming. In a moment, he had scaled the 
mamma had decided to seize the occasion for? ladder, ‘and, reaching ' the terrified creature, 
breaking our engagement. The next morning, ? stretched out his arms to lift her from the win- 
while we were breakfasting, a man called to see } dow, out of which even then hot flames were 
papa; he proved to be the poor count’s valet, 3 pouring. Had she but kept still, he could have 
and had come to relate the sad fate that had 3 saved her; but, crazed by fear and urink, she 
befallen his master. The latter had started after ; threw herself against him—he dost his footing, 
dinner the previous evening, no doubt to keep } tottered, and together they fell: headlong to the 
his engagement with us, and about the same time $ pavement—killed instantly.. On his breast they 
a fire broke out in one of the wretched quarters } found—what do you think ?—a mass of scorched 
of the city. The man said his master had often ’ shining hair—undoubtedly that of la belle 
rendered great assistance in such cases, and prob- ; Méduse—the “jewels,” which had fallen there 
ably was urged by some similar humane inten- ; from the dead hand of Mére Jacqueline.” 
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BY MARY ONITA MARSTON, 





Again, I roved the haunts of ‘yore, 


*Twas near the pensive close of day, 
And felt my spirit thrill anew 


The sun was sinking in the west, 


And shadows yeiled each cheering ray 
That struggled in the gloom to rest, 
When twilight dews came gently down 
And bathed in soft and misty light 
The tow’ring mountain’s hoary crown, 
That iooked the sentinel of night. 


Each em’rald blade and sleeping flow’r 
Shed fragrance on the balmy breeze 
That softly stirred in nature’s bow’r 
And swelled iike music ’mong the trees; 
The birds had ceased their vesper bymn ; 
The laughing rill, in liquid lays, 
Re-echoed through the forest dim, 
Reposing ‘neath the silv’ry haze. 


While bound by mem’ry’s magic pow'r, 
I gazed upon the solemn scene, 

And dreams of childhood’s sunny hour 
Before my vision danced serene, 

Aud fancy wove the mystic chain 
Whose golden links of boyhood’s years 


* Were dimmed in manhood’s saddened train 


Of sinful wiles and troubled cares, 





As forms beloved appeared ence more 
To flit before my ‘raptured view 
And utter words of peace and love 
In touching strains that melt the soul, 
As softly whispered from above 
When whelming tides around us roll. 


Anon, I twined the garlands light 
That decked with pride my youthful brow, 
And thought the victor’s path was bright, 
As, soldier-like, I pledged my vow ; 
The rustic cot, with vineclad walls, 
Now rose to view, and seemed more dear 
Than glitt’ring thrones and marble halls 
Of sceptred king and stately peer, 


I fain would linger on the past 
And scan the deeds of life’s career ; 
But twilight shades were gath’ring fast, 
And night’s dark mantle, chill and drear, 
Closed o’er the scene and broke the spell 
That mem’ry waked with sad delight. 
The vision fled, as passing bell 
Proclaimed the silent reign of night. 
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LEAP-YEAR MISHAPS. 


BY CLARA AUGUSTA. 


Tr has allers seemed strange to me that good, { housekeeper that is deaf too—so that’ one can’t 
Picus, well-meaning folks seem to kinder look g laugh at the other. 
down onto an old made, as though she was to Then there was Simeon Snasey: he was a 
blame for being born in'a country where there’s } batcheldore, and so bashful that he allers stays 
so many more women than men that it ain’t} out in the entry of the meeting-house, and bolts 
possible for all the women to have husbands, for home the minnit the sarmon is over, for fear 
unless the law can be altered so that the men; some of the female women will be put to set 
can turn theirselves into Mormons. alongside him in the pew. He lived alone and . 
I don’t say that it ain’t a misfortin to be} cooked ais own vittles and kept a dog anda cat 
born in such a country; but it’s done now, and 3 for company; and, as I thought it over, it seemed 
I can’t help it: though, if it was to do over} to me that most likely the poor critter would 
agin, and I had any voice in it, I should try to } be tickled to death to change his condition. 
be born in Dakota, where women is scarce as Theré was Abner Golding: his wife had run 
white blackbirds, and where a single woman } away with a sewing-macliine agent, and left him 
wouldn’t have to live single a day longer, unless} a male grass-widder. with* five small children 
she wanted to. And who would? and the rhumaticks in his back; and I'd heern 
When the present year rolled in as it did on § sed that he sed that he’d give a’most any price 
a Sunday, and Christmas come on a Sunday } for somebody that would rub his back in Jinks’s 
too, and made it dreadful‘ inconvenient about } Perfection Anti-Inflammation Lineament, night 
washing, which had to be put off because there } and morfiing. A man can cook and mend his 
was a Christmas-tree in our church—and any- } clothes, but, when it comes to rubbing linéament 
body is so likely to git cold going out after} onto his own back, he ain’t nowhere. 
having their hands in hot water—I got me an{ There was several others that I thought of; 
almanack and looked it over, as I allers do, to but ’tain’t necessary to mention them.’ I ain't 
see if there’s going to be any frost in June, and ; a-going to give ’em no free advertising. 
if there’s much thunder and lightning sot down I took the major fust. 
for July and August, and I seed that this year I seed his deaf housekeeper going off to the 
was leap-year. séwing-society meeting, and I fixed myself up 
What a thrill it give me! My heart leaped {and went over to his house. 
rite up into my mouth, and, for a minnit, I felt 3 The major come to the door. 
almost as upsot as I did when John Kenny come “She ain’t to home,” sez he;, ‘‘she’s gone 
so near popping the question to me that he} to the sewing-bee.”’ 
popped it to sister Martha instead. “IT don’t want to see her,” sez I, yelling 
The women have a right to propose! with all my might into his trumpet, that he 
I kept kinder turning of that over in my { stuck up at me to fire into: “I want to speak 
mind, and I concluded that it would be a sin {to you!”’ 
and a shame if I, for one, did not take advan- *‘Got two?” sez he. ‘Who's got two?” 
tage of the chance. For Ringville, where I live, «T want to speak to‘ Y O U’!”’ sezI. And 
has fifteen old maids and twentyfour widders $I felt the false-bangs on my furrud actilly rise 
living rite in the village, and they can’t git a{ up ‘as I’ stood tip-toe and shouted. 
single minister to come here to preach, even “Towe you?” sez he. “It's alie! Idon’t 
on trial, for fear all them women will want to} owe no living critter a sixpence!”’ 
marry him. “« Let me come in,” sez I, ‘‘and I will ixplain.’’ 
I thought over the unmarried men that} ForI seed that Grimes's boy and Green’s hopeful 
I knowed. There was Major Webster: he’s; and the Martine boy was all coming down the 
had three wives and eleven children, and he} road, and would be a-listening. 
lost a leg in the war. But then a one-legged And I stepped rite by him into the house, he 
man is better than none: half a loaf is better } being rather clumsy with that wooden leg of 
than no bread. The major is deaf, and uses} his’n, and moving slow. He follered me ‘in, 
an ear-trumpet to talk with, and he’s got a{ and I went rite to bizness. 
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‘Major,’ sez I, drawing a long breath to fill { rhumatiz, and has to go with a cane, and the 
myself full of wind, ‘have you ever thought } house smelled of arniky and ile of cedar and 


of marrying agin?” tansy and wormwood and goodness knows what, 
“Hey?” sez he, p’'inting the trumpet at’ me. ? énuff to choke ye. 
“Do you want a wife?” sez I. I made up my mind that, if ever I did come 


“‘Where’s my wife?’ sez he. ‘Why, dang there to live, 1’d fummergate the house with old 
it all, Mary Aun Sloper, you know they’re all ; shoes and brimstone, and see if I couldn't change 
dead!” the smell, 

“Do you want another ?”’ sez I, gitting desprit; | I unfolded my bizness to Abner, and he smiled 
and feeling as if 1 would give five cents for} kinder shy, and sez he: 
somebody that would take a pair of bellerses and ‘I’m .sorry—but the Widder Pendergast spoke 
pump: some breath into me. to me last week. And fust come, fust served.” 

«¢+Want a mother?” sez he. ‘What in natur Wal, I got out of there as quick as I could, 
should I want of a mother? I’m old. enuff} and struck a bee-line for Simeon Snasey’s, 
to take keer of myself, I reckon!” ¢ When I got in sight of the house, I seed that 

‘‘Land of compassion!’’ sez I. ‘Who sed} the gate was boarded up and all the winder- 
anything about your wanting a mother? Do; blinds was shot. Could it be that Simeon wns 
you want to change your condition?” dead or moved away, and I had not heard of it? 

And this time I screeched into that ear-; I-pulled at the gate; but I couldn’t stir it a peg. 
trumpet so hard that the very plates in the } Then I clim over the picket-fence, and tore pritty 
cupboard rattled and my ears rung for a week } nigh all the plaiting off the skirt of my gownd 
afterward, ; on one of them pickets—consarn it! I tried the 

I never realized before what a serious job it } door, and I.knocked, and I tried the back door, 
was to court deaf man. And jest at that minnit } and I went to the barn and I hollered « Mister 
the door opened, and in come that housekeeper ; Snasey!’’ with all my might; but only echo 
of his, looking as mad.as a hornet that you have $ replied. 
jest trod into its nest. I expect that, somehow; Then I come back to the house and tried to 
or nuther, she had got wind of my being to the } shove up some of the winders. I lugged an old 
major's, and had come home to see what was up. 3 hencoop round to the front of the house and 

«*Pity sakes, Miss Sloper!’’ sez she. ‘‘ Who'd} mounted that, and I guess I should have, man- 
ever thought of seeing you?’ . And she was} aged to h’ist up the kitchen-winder if I hadn't 
sweet as new milk, though she hates me like} heern a voice from overhead; and, looking up, 
all git out. I see Simeon peeping out of the attic-winder. 

4*Law!’’ sez I, “I’m glad you’ve come, ‘“*You can go home,”’ sez he; ‘‘’tain’t no use 
Mariar; for I can’t make the major hear; to stay. I-shan’t come down—I won’t! You're 
nothing. I come over to see if I couldn’t swap } the fifth woman that has been here inside of a 
some ‘eggs to set.. I’ve got a hen that wants to} week, and all of ’em wanting to git married. 
set.” I don’t want no wife! I ain’t lonesome. I’m 

I hope the Lord, as knows how lonesome ’tis as happy asaclam. I can cook my own vittles 
to .be.an old maid, will forgive me for that fib. } and mend my own clothes. Go home! If I was 








‘Our hens don’t lay no eggs,’’ sez she. a-going to marry, I'd never marry an old maid 
And, after a few more civil remarks, I left the } that was baldheaded and lank as a fence-rail!” 
horse. . ; And he slammed down the winder. If I could 


4 


And, though that housekeeper-critter never ; have got hold of him, I'd-a-made him think his 
let on that she mistrusted anything, it’s: my ; day had come!, I was mad clean through, and 
opinion that she knowed well enough that I was; I was still madder when the dog come tearing 
there after the major. out after me and follered me, a-barking like all 

I went acrost lots to Abner Golding’s next. possessed,,, till I got past where the sewing- 

Abner has got five small cluldren, and all of } society had met; and every one of them women 
‘em. is wuss than Satan—that jis, if Satan was} looked out: and seed that it was me, and that 
of their size. Simeon Snasey’s dog was follering me. 

They all pitched onto me as soon as I, went And, as some of them had been there their- 
in,,.and stuck me all over with molasses; and } selves, they knowed, what it meant; and they’ve 
orange-juice, and wiped. their fingers on; my 3'told: all round .that I’ve been trying \to pop to 
shaw], and jest about spilte my gown and fixin’s} Simeon. But it ain't so—I never sed nothing 
gin’rally. to him!,; And Tl have the, whole.of ’em 

Abner, he was all doubled up with the understand it, too! 
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ESCULAPIUS IN ACADIA. 
BY Misc ALICE BOWMAN, AUTHOR OF ‘‘CREOLE BLOSSOMS,’’ ETC. 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 247, 


CHAPTER IV. ‘had marked Acadian youths dash back and 
TRACKING. ’ forth before the fence yonder, swooping, cur- 
ND thus it was that Esculapius veting, and rising and swooping again, but not 
gained his name—thus it was once had the girl lifted those shy eyes. And 
that he became somewhat ‘even now it was from under the lids she 
domesticated in the simple: looked forth on Angel, the glad look beneath 
Acadian family, tasting life > glinting down over her cheeks like veiled sun- 
as he had not before tasted light. She also had ceased work, and, as she 
it, all Pea with the freedom of the prairie 3 now stood, one hand on the wheel, the other 
—shaded by the tender lights and shadows of; holding the white thread, Grafberg thought 
the marsh, mysterious with the sighings of; of a wild hawk he had once seen held by a 
wind among bayou grasses, the air beauti- 3 silken ribbon. 
ful with wonders of bird life, the earth lovely’ The discord of that gold-brown head was 
this warm winter month—through all, over all, ° fast resolving itself into the harmony of his 
the spirit of his dead daughter breathing in ; ’ new life—rather it was as a note to which he 
the child eyes of Angel. had grown accustomed, to which indeed he 
And so two weeks passed away, and an? was now quite careless. He smiled, thinking 
evening came when the child Angel, at his } how this prairie child would fight and strain 
bidding, lifted her arm—the little dead arm, } and struggle within the bonds of the life he 
holding the fragile hand before the face of the ; had known; and Raoul, one instant moving 
grandfather. ’ his dark eyes, caught the regard and the 
One might have thought a miracle had{ smile. Like spark to tinder, they touched 
bloomed beneath that roof, so great the joy, ;his heart, where love smoldered. Who was 
Monsieur Leblanc pressing kisses on the small} this stranger? Why had he come to their 
fingers of Angel and sending across the hearth $ land? Why had he bought a pirogue? Was 
to his mother noisy notes of delight. They not his own boat sufficient? What was he 
were all gathered in the small room, needles} seeking, paddling their quiet waters? Where 
clicking, wheels whirring, fire crackling, the } did he spend the long hours of daylight? 
lights and shadows of the blaze tovching the ’ What was this he had done for Angel? What 
walls and the people into soft shadings. Qn the machine he used? What the strange yel- 
Madame Lucien’s face, there was no smile. low paper with its lines of mystery? What 
She lifted her stern eyes and paused in her{ was an Esculapius? Were they people who 
knitting, but it was only to make over her {used charms? And, if so, who was safe? 
bosom the sign of the cross and to mutter a ; Might not these same charms be thrown about 
prayer. Alcée, filling his powder-horn, stood ; all? About his uncle? About Alcée? About 
with flask suspended, beside him “sa vieille,’”’ $ Aurore ? 
both stilled into silent rejoicing; and Raoul, Never had there come for him, on Aurore’s 
quite as still, his dark hand clasped about the $ face, the glad light which he had seen when 
gun he cleaned, no joy in his face, gazed on } she stood by the wheel yonder. That’ morn— 
Aurore. And Aurore? ‘the morn following the eve of this stranger’s 
““T wonder, does she never raise her eye-* coming, when he had found the first whice 
lids,’ thought Grafberg, glancing a little lily of the year, when he had stooped frem 
curiously toward the maiden, who had been : his saddle to pluck it, and after, in triumpr, 
busied over her spinning. She was so quiet, { had risen to wave it, so that she might see— 
so shy, flitting hither and thither through the } why, Aurore had not deigned one glance; and 
rarden-paths, across the fields, over the broad } she knew what that meant—the finding of that 
sweep of the grass-lands, that she seemed even ‘ first lily—she knew it told of wedding-garments 
as the wild birds of the prairie. Twice he © and a marriage-feast. 
Vor, XCIV.—18. (385) 
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Black and sullen, he ane in the out by } 
the hearth, pondering, restless, ill at ease. The , 


old clock on the mantel ticked the hours away, strained, 


the family slept, the fire smoldered. He } 
reached forth his hands over the red coals and } 
sil beyond them in deep thought. After a} 
long time, he got up and stretched himself and 
climbed to his hammock, and lay there staring } 
till a gray line came in under the crack of the $ 
batten shutter, and then he slipped from the 
hammock, stealthily creeping about the room. 
He stood one moment by the bed in the further } 
corner, listening to the quiet breathing of his ; 
sleeping uncle, and, as if satisfied, moved tiptoe- 3 
ing away. He caught up a canteen, softly filled ; 
it with water standing in the great bucket near, 
snatched a loaf of corn-bread lying in sight on ; 
the shelf before him, and then stepped quietly : 
into the dimness of the new day. 
The marsh, like a great smoky plain, extended ; 
heavy in mist; but Raoul, after one glance 


$ of oars. 
s 


IN ACADITIA. 


Shielded by a pene of ‘iiaiite ts heavily draped 
with vines, he felt secure. His ears were 
his eyes were strained and turned 
toward the watery way he had traveled. One 
hour he waited, crouching among those heavy 
vines; then faintly there came to him the sound 
After a while, Raoul saw that for which 
he waited—saw Grafberg coming swiftly up- 
stream—saw the glint of his oars and the little 
dark-brown pirogue gliding over the smooth 
; water. He held his breath as it passed—his 
; eyes flashed, his fingers played nervously about 
the knife in his leathern belt. He drew a long 
breath as the pirogue swept by, watched till ix 
had turned a bare unwooded point above, then 


° arose cautiously, dragged his own pirogue from 


cover, set it afloat, and stepped within. 
The deep bayou was not very wide; neverthe- 


$ less he hugged the shore, keeping close among 


the tall rushes. They waved far above his head, 
rattling in the morning breeze. When he had 


toward the sombre sky, walked swiftly to the § ; gained that point around which Grafberg had 
bank of the bayou, and, casting off his rough } disappeared, he shot the boat upward among the 
clothing, sprang into the dark water. He bat- ; tall grasses, stepped ashore, crept stooping across 
tled like one mad, dashing foam and spray, so; the five yards of the narrow bend, and, parting 
that it fell with keen hissing sound upon the ; some thick clumps, set his dark face between, 
dried wintry grass. He came forth cooled and } peering forth. 

calm, shaking the water from his sinewy body,; The bayou stretched some distance before. It 
drawing it deftly from his long hair, afterward } was all clear. There was no boat in sight. Graf- 
as deftly slipping again into his rough clothes. berg must have disappeared about that further 


There was a faint touch of red in the eastern 
sky, and a few birds were chirping among the 
He looked toward the house. There 
was no one moving yet. He stepped into his 
pirogue and paddled up-stream. He knew they } 
would think he had gone fishing. They were all ; 
used to his wanderings, his uncertain moods. 3 

His nature had never brooked control. He ; 
owned cattle here on the lands of his uncle, and 3 3 


grasses. 
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point. 

He hastened back to his pirogue, shot forth 
now with long clear strokes, reached the fur- 
ther point, drew up his pirogue as before, and, as 
before, peered forth. He could just see Graf berg 
—could see that he had left the main bayou and 
was turning into a branch, one of many meshes 
in a great network of waters, knitted and laced 
upon the bosom of the marsh on that right bank 


cattle fifteen miles distant, on the lands of his ; —the side opposite Leblanc’s home—the side all 


father’s home. But sometimes he deserted all— 


: eut with waters and set with hummocks like 


ss . dQ es 
sometimes he was gone weeks, living with gun 3 isles. 


and horse on the prairie, sleeping as long ago } 
the wild savage of the Attakapas had slept, with ; 
only the sky and the stars for cover, and the : 
earth for bed. 

The glow of the beautiful morning deepening ; 
touched his tense face, but the soul beneath did ; 
not respond. He rowed swiftly—rowed till he 
had reached a wooded point jutting into the } 
bayou with sombre shadows. The sun touched | 
the tops of the great oaks, but there was only a: 
gray dimness below, where palmettos and vines ; 
clustered in densely woven mattings. 
‘these he crept, drawing the boat ashore and hid- ; 
ing it in a thick tangle; then, stealing near the ; 
edge of the bayou and stooping, he watched. 


son the banks of these bayous ; 


Among } try sky when Raoul, 


A low execration burst from the lips of Raoul. 
It would be hard work to follow unperceived, 
but he did not despair. There were no bushes 
however, the 
grasses were tall and there were many bends and 
many hummocks rising almost upon the banks. 

And thus he dogged the stranger—followed 
him over miles of dark waters, about narrow 


, points and soft bends, and, under the shadows of 


; hummocks, peeped forth. 

The sun stood at high noon in the warm win- 
crouched in grass, saw 
Grafberg shoot his pirogue in a deep bend of the 
bank. He paused a moment, looked around as 
_if not quite sure of his location, took from his 
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pocket a compass, looked sitll again as if » foot pressed the spade pam his strong arms 


studying a problem, then again up-stream and } 3 
down-stream—north, east, west, south—finally ‘ 
drew a shovel from’ his boat, and 80 § 


stooping, 
stalked forward. 
And now Raoul trembled. Like a fish his 


pirogue sped. Near the bend, he shot it deftly ; 


into the tall grass, sprang among the rushes, 
writhed, crouched, and crawled. He could see 
Grafberg’s tall head in front—could hear him 
springing from grass-clump to grass-clump—saw 
him linger once watching a bird overhead—saw 
him pass onward again, and step at last on the 
higher land of the hummock. 

Raoul waited and thought. 
to be very cautious now. The grass was not so 
high, but there were great palmettos hung with 
vines. He again did not despair. Laying him- 
self flat, he drew his lithe body across the low 
grass. A snake, called forth by the warm sun- 
light, lay beside his way. 
crept along, and the snake crept, slipping off 
among the mysteries of grass and water. 

The open space was safely crossed—the edge 
of the hummock gained. A palmetto stood near. 
He reached it, and, with a gasp of relief, raised 


himself slowly and peered forth. There was ‘ 


nothing to be seen, save the soft shadows of the 2 
It rattled § 


oaks. A strong wind was blowing. 
the palmetto clump and swept the moss-trails in 
soft sighs. How still, except for these sounds, { 
and the singing of the birds, and the distant caw 
of a crow. 

Quite sure that there was no one in sight, 


he stepped from the palmetto, hiding himself § 


behind the thick trunk of an oak. 
he could find this ‘“ Haisculaipius.”’ 
mock was not large. 
Attakapas savage, he slipped from oak to oak, 


He knew 
The hum- 


lingering behind each only long enough to send ; 
forth a keen sharp glance through the shadowy ; 


depths. 

Almost on the further edge of the hummock, 
Raoul paused. His eyes, looking forth at first 3 
with curiosity, gradually distended in anger and ° 
amaze. 
hear the hot blood seething behind his listening 
ears. He grew pale. Great drops of sweat 
stood on his forehead. His black eyes glowed, 
fixing themselves on the stranger as if fascinated. 
His fingers again clutched the knife in his belt. 

And what had Raoul seen? 

Only a strong man digging under an oak, in 
the rich black loam. 

Unconscious of the fierce eyes watching his 
movements, the stranger worked. His tall sin- 


ewy figure swayed back and forth. His booted { 


It behooved him } 


He did not heed, but 3 


With the deftness of an ; 


He gasped, he breathed hard, he could 


tossed forth the black mold. 
After a while, Raoul glanced around, and then 
he raised his hand and wiped the sweat from his 
; brow, and the strange expression changed to one 
’ of eager search as his big eyes flashed from tree 
‘ to tree, and, baffled and uncertain, came back to 
} watch again the strong figure of Grafberg. 
; Presently the digger stopped, and, stooping low, 
} looked within the hole he had made, and then, 
half raising himself, stooped again, plucked a 
3 plant from the dark earth he had thrown forth, 
$ seated himself and took from the pocket of his 
; flannel hunting-shirt a glass, through which he 
peered, examining root, and stem, and leaf. 
’ Raoul wondered, the angry glow on his face 
’ dying into an expression as of one mystified. 
; Was this “Haisculaipius”’ indeed just one of 
’ those men who study earth and plants? And 
} then he smiled disdainfully, as if ashamed of his 
own simplicity, and then his thoughts went back 
; to that first night of the stranger’s coming, when 
° he had found him in the fire-glow, studying that 
big paper. Ah, ha! he knew now. Either the 
‘ President-—the great man of Washington—had 
; sent this -man to seek and to pry about many 
; things, or he was what he had called himself, 
a ‘‘ Haisculaipius,’”” who had come to dig for 
charms and to practice with infernal machines 
on their people—‘ machins du diable,’’ Raoul 
: called them. 
$ On one point he had made up his mind: 


” 


“¢ Haisculaipius ’ 
° go. 
And what prevented his stepping forth and 
telling this Graf berg—this man of mystery, this 
}  Haisculaipius ‘’—the truth and all that he had 
Ah, a great deal‘ that which 
again sent a cold sweat on the face.of Raoul— 
that behind which hung the yellow paper and 
the shadow of the great man at Washington. 
é And, while he thus thought, the shy sweet face 
’ of Aurore shone as a star in a mist—far away— 
ah, very far away from Raoul—and his hopes 
almost as withered as the little white lily which 
he had laid in the old armoire at home. 
: So time passed—Raoul watching, pondering— 
} Graf berg digging, resting, pausing now and then 
: to examine a plant or to follow with his keen eye 
$ the flight of a bird. 
$ After a time, he set his spade in the hole, 
then wandered about a 
, rubbing his fingers 


this 
must go—he must go, he must 


discovered ? 


} measuring its depth, 
while, looking at the trees 
over the barked trunks, and gazing upward into 
the great arches above. 

When he commenced tossing back the loose 
earth into the deep hole, Raoul did not wai. 
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He had seén enough. It was easy to creep 
away, easy to bound from tussock to tussock, } had ever seen. As he watched her standing in 
easy to reach his pirogue, and set it afloat, and ‘ the halo of that cloud-glory, there came to him 
speed homeward—that is, to the home of his } certain other pictures—pictures of everyday life, 








her soul. The girl was different from anyone he 








cousin Aurore. } in which she figured with that nameless untutored 
Ah, if but this ‘‘ Haisculaipius”” had never } grace—bending in the fire-glow, busy with her 
come to their land. cookery, hanging on bushes and fence the rough 
garments of the family, turning with her shapely 

CHAPTER V. young arms the household beds made of dried 

AURORE. moss gathered from the swamps, or beating up 


Ir had been a strange winter—fitful, capri- pillows filled with the feathers of birds shot by 
cious. Somehow one thought of snow strewn ; father and brother. 
with roses. Even the birds had seemed puzzled, ; He sat quiet a few moments, and then he got 
darting back and forth across the uncertain sky y} up and approached her, much as he might have 
—one week southward, the next northward— } approached a strange plant. He was filled with 
restless, troubled. a lazy curiosity. He thought he would like to 
It was the evening of the day by whose morn- 3 see whether her-eyes were at last lifted. But 
ing light Raoul had tracked*Grafberg. Out on 3 he was foiled in this. As his step drew nearer, 
the bay of Vermillion, twenty miles distant, a ; like a startled fawn Aurore turned and moved 
gray fog had risen—warm air, condensed by the ? toward the bayou, her eyes again downcast, her 
cool waters beneath, floated away in clouds of 3 head slightly bent in greeting, as she passed. 
mist. Sunbeams entangled in these clouds} } «Mademoiselle Aurore !” 
made the sky a seething mass of broken floating ; “ M’sieu ?” 
gold. They sailed northward, great drifts of soft } She stood still and turned her head shyly. 
luminous fog, out on the marsh falling low,} ‘‘ Were you looking at that beautiful sky?” 
‘almost filling that whole great chasm twixt earth a” He was standing before her bareheaded—just 
and sky. 3as he had left the boat—his hand holding a 
Monsieur Leblanc and all the men were absent. } book, the leaves parted by an inserted finger. 
‘They had gone to rescue a bullock caught in the 3 “Le ziel?” (‘Le ciel?) ‘Yasse, an’ les 
marsh “14 bas.”? Saies. Gar ya!’’ (“Behold there :’’) 
Aurore stood on the-bayou bank. She had : She lifted her hand and pointed toward a 
e 


s 





come to set her father’s lines. aint wedge-shaped trail, lying like a gray mist 
All was very quiet and still. There was just } against the luminous gold. 

the wind beating the grasses in a musical wave-} ‘‘ Wild geese. You have quick eyes, made- 

symphony, and the cries of the men far off on 3 moiselle. I had not seen them.” 


the marsh softened into that melody which dis- She moved again as if to go, and again 


tance gives. 3 lingered when he spoke: 
The glow of the sky touched her figure, as she} ‘‘ Do you often have such skies?” 
stood in all the grace of her wild breeding, the ‘Non, m’sieu,’ shaking her head and then 


face uplifted, the hand shading the eyes. There } turning a little sideways and looking off over 
were great buzzards swooping in the air above } the marsh; ‘non, m’sieu.” 
her head. Their black bodies caught the yellow} ‘I have never seen anything like it,” pursued 
light. They seemed gracefully battling among } Grafberg. ‘No artist could paint those changing 
waters of gold. lights.” 

{t was a remarkable scene; and Grafberg, in} She did not reply, but stirred as if to take 
his boat, forgetting the book he held, sat regard-; a step forward. 
ing the picture. If this man had not been a} ‘Have you ever seen any beautiful pictures, 
student, he would have been an artist. His sad} mademoiselle?” asked Grafberg. 
eyes drank the beautiful scene—they lingered { {He was determined to find out what lay under 
on Aurore. That obnoxious gold-brown hair was | that silence. 
forgotten, and the outlines of the loosely-robed} ‘‘Me? I Sonne, m’sieu. I zee & chapelle, 





figure, thrown in relief against the golden sky, ; } yasse—la Vierge.” 

was just the keynote—the one bit of human life: ‘‘ You have no need of pictures, mademoiselle 

making a perfect whole. ?—you have them always here: le marais, le 
He wondered whether she felt the charm—? prairie, le bayou.” 

wondered whether her untutored mind responded } Grafberg was picking up French. 

—wondered whether those heavenly lights touched { $ ‘Yasse—dass zo, m’sieu.’’ 


ESCULAPIUS IN ACADIA. 
She moved again. ‘idly weaving them with listless fingers; but, as 
“Wait,” he said: “I want to show you a} Grafberg continued, the fingers became stilled 
picture. It is not colored, but I think it pretty }and the little brown hands rested motionless. 
—a snow-scene.” hoon whole attitude told of marked attention, and 
‘‘Grand-Pré in Winter’’ was printed beneath. } about the sweet serious mouth Grafberg thought 
The engraving was very soft. Aurore bent for- > he detected a softened expression, as if the heart 
ward, her eyes downcast, and looked intently. } of the young Acadian maiden stirred with gentle 
“Do you know what that means—the words i pity for her lovely sister of ihe long ago. 
written beneath ?” ; When the story-teller had finished, he was 
She shook her head. ; silent an instant, then brought forward his book, 
«Read, and I will tell you.” $and, opening at the frontispiece, said quietly : 
She again shook her head, saying slowly and } ‘And this was Grand-Pré in winter.”’ 
without shame: $ She looked with even more interest now, the 
«1 dunno.” ’ head bent. the eyes lingering. 
‘Do you mean that you cannot read ?”’ asked; ‘And this was Grand-Pré in summer. And 
Graf berg, astonished. ; : here you see Evangeline spinning ‘close at her 
‘‘A leel, m’sieu.”’ ‘ father’s side,’ spinning, mademoiselle, as you 
“Then try: let me hear.” ; spin. Would you like to live at Grand-Pré?”’ 
She commenced without embarrassment, slowly “Non, m’sieu. Le marais, le prairie, dass 
spelling: betteh.”’ 
‘ Shay-err-ah-enn-day — grand, pay-err-e3 “Better than the sea? Better than the great 
weed la marque *ai’—pré, ee-enn—een—"’  ‘$ water stretching like the marsh yonder, as far as 
At the letter ‘‘ w,’ she shook her head. ? the sky?” 
‘“Umph!’” said Grafberg to himself. He had 3 ‘«Laike de bay 14 bas. Won taime een bote, I 
found some very unexpected properties. ‘It is’ deed go.’ 
a picture of ‘Grand-Pré in Winter.’ Don’t you’ She was again looking over the marsh. Graf- 


see the snow?” 3 berg fancied that her face reflected the memory 
“Ah, yasse—la neige. Mais won taime—mais } of sunlit waters. 


eet wass yere. Ah, le marais!”’ $ «And don't you think it was far lovelier than 
She was looking again over the marsh, and this—waves moving, and birds flying over them, 

her usually quiet face, thrown in profile, seemed } and sun shining?” 

lighted—was it with the memory of a beautiful: ‘‘ Dass nuting, m’sieu. De bird yere, an’ de 

snow-scene or with the reflection of those fog- } flore, an’ de vache, an’ de ship.” 

driftings ? ; But it is so still, Don’t you like the move 
“Did you ever hear of Grand-Pré?” pursued } of the water?” 

Grafberg, closing the book. > Steel? Non, m’sieu. Gar ya!’ (‘Look 
Again the head was shaken. ’ there !”’) 
‘Non, m’sieu.” > She lifted her hand. pointing toward the rap- 
‘*Come—I will set your father’s lines. Let idly sailing fog-drifts and the grass stirred by a 

us go down to my boat—or stay, let us sit on {strong evening breeze, and then she got up sud- 

this log—I would like to tell you about Grand- ; denly, as if startled by the low fall of the sun. 

Pré, because most of your people came from “Wait a moment,” said Grafberg. 

there long ago.” He hesitated, revolving the sudden idea which 
She hesitated, looked helplessly at the log, had just presented itself to his mind. 

as if seeking some apology for refusing, and Should he open to this untutored girl the book 

then, finding none, walked forward and resign- } of knowledge? Would she indeed be happier if 

edly seated herself. 3 shown the great world and the life beyond bound 
“This book is filled with beautiful pictures,” > of prairie and marsh? She loved it all—she was 

said Grafberg, turning the leaves of the volume { content, she was happy—happy in the passing of 

he held. «I will show them to you after awhile.” { the seasons, the coming and going of the birds 
And then, taking a place near, he commenced { she loved, the fish she knew—happy watching 

with those old nursery words “Once upon a} her flowers in their growth, the planting and the 

time,’’ and so going on, told in simple syllables, } ripening of the cotton-fields. 

spoken slowly and distinctly, the story of Evan- He could see the long years stretching for- 

geline. $ ward, Raoul or some other Acadian youth taking 
Aurore was very quiet. ‘her brown hand and leading her to a cypress 
She had at first plucked some blades of grasses, ‘ home on a bit of prairie, where grazed the flocks 
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and herds she loved. pers under the eaeny “Do | you mean that I am a yoann kind of 
cypress roof, pretty bare-foot children would $ man because I want to teach you to read?” 
grow, soft-eyed and soft-voiced, with strong, pas- asked Graf berg, smiling. 

sionate, tender hearts, loving ‘‘la maman,”’ and 3 ‘¢Qui, m’sieu, dass zo.”’ 

the years would pass peacefully, rolling into; She nodded her head and folded her arms. 
eternity under the hum of her spinning-wheel,} The glow was dying in the west, but enough 
till at last the thread of life would fall broken, } lingered to touch her downcast thoughtful face. 
and she would sleep with her fathers on the} ‘J am an industrious man, mademoiselle. I 
prairie she loved, a tree or two, planted by the } do not like idleness. I must stay here at least a 
brewn hands of her children, shading her grave, } month longer, and, if I teach you, I shall have 
or perhaps by the chapel in the village, twelve } something to do.” 

miles distant, where morning and vesper bells ‘You school-ticher, m’sieu ?”’ 

would drop their benedictions. Grafberg bit his lip. The girl was refresh- 

Here Aurore moved slightly. ingly naive. 

“IT have not forgotten you,”’ said Graf berg, ‘Yes, mademoiselle, I learn and I teach. 
turning the leaves of the book he held and glanc- ; What I teach, a great teacher—nature—teaches 
ing up. me. There is\ene of her hooks—the prairie; 

He smiled under his beard. The girl had 3 another, the marsh; here another, the bayou. 
been, for him, dead and buried. He had seen:I learn about the fish and the birds and the 
the rise of the grave, and here she stood, health 3 flowers and the earth and the water. I learn 
on the rounded cheek, health in the slender hand } about life: la vie—you understand, mademoi- 
hanging against the folds of her cotton skirt. :selle, la vie—and, what I learn, I teach to 

He must choose quickly. others, in books like this—books which I write 

There was the other side of the question. : myself.” 

Could he not bring to this untutored nature a; ‘Ah, 26.” 
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_ higher, nobler life? Could he not quicken into; She had followed the gestures of his hand 


growth the seeds laid in each human mind, seeds } pointing to prairie, bayou, and marsh. The face 
of a God-given nature, whose bloom touches the } was very serious. 
mysteries of heaven, whose fragrance floats} ‘‘An’ you tich dat to me, M’sieu Haiscu- 
through the cycle of eternity? Was not this the } laipius?” 
march of progress? ‘First, you must learn to read the mente 
What ages it had taken to bring to his hand 3 I make—then you can read what I write.’ 
the book he held. What ages to perfect the black } She nodded her head. 
letters. What ages before, to the Chaldeans and ‘‘And when can our lessons commence, made- 
their ancestors, there had come even the perfec- } moiselle? Shall I say to-morrow? and at this 
tion of the voice, whose sounds they first pict-; time? and on the gallery—or here?” 
ured. 3 She put forth her little foot—it was not often 
And, when he could give, was it right to with- ; shoeless now—and pressed a clump of grass, and 
hold the knowledge which it seemed a part of; turned the blades over, and then pressed the 
creation to increase, age by age, year by year, : clump again, and then looked off, embarrassed. 
day by day? 3 “You want to learn, mademoiselle, do you 
“I would like to teach you to read,” said‘ not?” queried Graf berg. 
Grafberg, suddenly pausing in the turning of} She was a shy silent creature, demanding 
the leaves. : skillful management. 
Aurore did not answer. The little foot did not become quiet—the head 
He looked up, just catching a glimpse of the; was again bent—the eyes regarded the grass- 
soft eyes raised in surprise and as quickly ° ‘ clump with which the foot battled. 
veiled. There was a bright color showing under‘ ‘ You haske papa?’”’ she questioned. 
the brown skin, and, over the usually still face, § ; So, this was the difficulty. Graf berg bad for- 
such emotion played, Grafberg felt as if he had : } gotten that he was in Acadia~had forgotten 
already quickened the girl to a broader, higher ° * that he was talking to a shy Acadian maiden, 


rar 


life. ‘ hedged round by the watchfulness of the whole 
“‘Strenge kinder man, yasse—strenge kinder } household. 
man.” ’ He smiled under his beard, then, drawing his 


She seemed communing with herself, yet, ; face into serious lines, answered gravely : 
speaking English, the communing was evidently: ‘I will ask your papa, mademoiselle, and, if 
half addressed to him. ¢ he consent, you will come to-morrow evening?” 
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‘« Mais oui, m’sieu.” 

She moved away very quickly now, and Graf- $ 
berg did not seek to detain her. 

Leblanc, nephew, and son were dashing home. 
He could see the three riders far out on the} 
prairie. 

The after-glow lingered from those golden- ’ 
draped heavens, under whose glory he had 
offered to open to Aurore a broader deeper life § 
—a life beyond prairie and bayou and marsh. 


CHAPTER VI. 
FIRST LESSONS. 


Tuose golden fog-driftings and the wild geese { 
All} 
night, wintry winds swept with moan and sigh } 


were heralds of a change in the weather. 


about the pointed roof and sharp corners of the 
cypress home. 
plain of mist, where rain and wind battled at 
will under wild heavens. The cattle stood for- 
lorn, hanging their heads and huddled together 
as seeking comfort in mutual misery. After a 


while, the rain growing denser, the prospect nar- ; 


rowing, the little home seemed closed in by walls 


of mist, for a thick veil was over prairie and 


marsh, hiding the coulées, the tall yellow grass, 
and the distant horizon. 


Within, a great fire roared up the big chimney, ; 


and Grafberg sat near, lazily watching Madame 


Alcée with the eyes of a philosopher, watching } 


soft eggs harden under heat in a black skillet, 


watching hard rice absorb moisture, and red } 


snipe suspended by cords over burning coals 
gradually change their red for a deep brown. 
To those who study nature, cooking is chemis- 


try, and heat, to them, a source of ceaseless 


interest. 


On the gallery without, Raoul was lounging : 
against the house-wall, looking forth into that } 
A daring horseman, he ; 


rain-draped distance. 


had, the day before, surpassed all former feats, } 
dashing hither and thither over the prairie, turn- : 
ing, curveting, digging spurs into the sides of 5 
his fiery pony, springing over wide coulées, dart- 

ing off into distance, and galloping back like one ; 


mad. The agitation of .his mind had sought 
relief in action. 


from the land-——but how? 


And if the stranger went—what then? 
others he might return. 
come, obedient to the beck of a finger from the ° 
great man at Washington. 

And say that there was no sending ihenscay 
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A gray morning showed only a? 


To drive the stranger away ; 
Easy enough to whis- : 
per just a breath of suspicion into the ear of the 
uncle—easy enough to whisper just a breath of { 
suspicion into the ear of the cousin, and Raoul 
knew what would follow—a fierce sending forth. } 
With | 
Hundreds of men would ; 
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; that ers: was net the gleam of a knife, and, 
after, a dead stillness—what then? 

What then? Why, would not those who had 
sent send again to seek and to find and to 
; question ? 

Raoul clinched his nails deep in his dark palm. 

Could he but persuade his uncle to forbid the 
‘ stranger his roof, as a man of magic. Alas, now 

that the child could move her arm again— 
Raoul pondered. 

} The man had said that he was a “ Haisculai- 
S pius.” Raoul knew what to do. He would go 
? to the village, to the chapel—he would see the 
priest—he would ask what it meant, this word 
“« Haisculaipius.” 

See the priest ? 

Did he dare—he, Raoul—to look into the keen 

eyes of the father, when he had forsaken confes- 
} sion—when— It was not to be thought of. 
$ No; he would go home. He would not stay 
Shere. He should suffocate, shut up in the house 
} with that man. And who knew what spells he 
might work on all—on him, Raoul, even—with 
’ his books and his glasses and his “ machins”’ ? 
Raoul started, tightened the belt about his 
; waist, and stalked within. He nodded, silently 
; greeting the family, took a cup from the table, 
poured forth some hot coffee, and drank it 
* standing. 
A few moments later, Grafberg, lifting his eyes, 
} beheld him on his pony dashing before the old 
fence. He did not seem to heed the rain. He 
$ had taken off his hat; he held it aloft, his leng 
} black locks streamed over his shoulders. Twice 
> he dashed back and forth, then disappeared in 
the rain-mist. 

“T tink de deb got Raoul, me,” remarked 
Leblanc, who at this moment:entered. ‘Ee 
zay ee got go ees ouse dees daiye.””. 

‘* Does he live far from here ?”’ 

‘‘Joliment”’ (‘Pretty far’’), shrugging his 
shoulders, ‘‘feevteen meel. Waile, ee wan go, 
ee betteh go—ain’t eet?” 

It was after breakfast that Grafberg, while dis- 
fishing-lines with the father, managed to 
bring forward the subject of Aurore’s reading. 

‘“You wan tich ’er? Waile, dass nuting. 
de prairie, dere wass won taime school, 
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cussing 


At 
an’ she 
steddy leel wile—mais eet wass doo faa—five— 
zeex meel. An’ you zay? 
Waile, dass goot. She maight learn, yasse.”’ 
And so, as the rain continued, it was not on 
gallery, not on bayou bank, that Grafberg gave 
his first lesson, but by the big hearth, Ico 
Leblanc sitting near, making his great net; on 
the opposite side, Madame Lucien knotting cotton 
fringe, casting on her grandchild watchful 


Aurore wan learn ’ 
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glances, the old face filled with intense disap-; plaits—his net hanging forgotten from the old 
proval. Over the circle flickered firelight, light- } willow chair. He called several times across the 


ing up the tints of Aurore’s hair. Without, 
tae wind wailed and the rain sent sharp beats 
against the cypress walls. 

Aurore was strangely quiet, naming the letters 
in her soft low voice, putting them together like 
a child, but weaving the sound into words so 
quickly that her teacher foresaw an easy prog- 
ress. She showed a little surprise when he set 
before her a French book, questioning quickly in 


_ her low voice: ‘* You spick Frainche, m’sieu?’’ ‘ 


‘ No,” he explained, ‘‘ but I can read a little.” 
When she had spelled a half-hour, he opened 
anotier book—one filled with pictures of gay 
flowers. He had brought the book as an aid to 


his own studies, and the blossoms presented ? 


were all of southern growth. They seemed 
speaking with the voice of old friends to Aurore, 


and, as she recognized one after another, little : 
. Soft exclamations of pleasure fell from her lips. 


Monsieur Leblanc must needs come too, bending 


his gray head over his daughter's gold-brown { 


ener eo 


: hearth to Madame Lucien, even once seizing the 
$ book, holding it before her, and pointing with 
; his brown finger to a trail of the large crimson- 
; hearted white convolvulus ; but she scarce lifted 
; her eyes, nor did the sullen heavy look once 
leave her wrinkled face. 

Both father and daughter moved in dismay 
when the clock struck eight. There hung the 
father’s net, scarce touched, and there stood the 
daughter's wheel, silent. The whirr of Madame 
» Aleée’s wheel came with reproachful sound from 
» the open door of the chamber beyond. 

’ Madame Lucien said nothing, but, when she 
raised her eyes to the clock, held up, as if for 
measurement, the length of wrought fringe— 
a silent rebuke—and Aurore, with soft adieus, 
; slipped away. 

Graf berg climbed to his cot under the shingle 
roof, while the now sobbing rain soothed him 
: to sleep. 


we 
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To her heart she whispered ‘‘ Courage !”* 
When she heard the north winds blow, 
And saw, in the winding valley, 
The gleam of the rushing snow. 
She looked toward the sunset 
And, smiling, kissed his ring. 
**Courage, O heart !’’ she whispered ; 
** He’s coming in the spring.”’ 


** Hope, O heart !”? she whispered, 
When she walked the April woods, 
With the mellow west winds bringing 
The balm of countless buds, 
And heard how the mountain-torrent 
To the valley stream replied. 
** He'll come with June,” she whispered, 
And kissed his ring and sighed. 


To her heart she whispered ‘‘ Patience !"* 
In the long still summer nights, 

When the white moon looked upon her 
O’er the dark pine-ruffled heights. 

4 ** He’ll come with autumn’s dawning,” 

§ She said, amid her fears. 

And, in the morning twilight, 
She kissed his ring with tears. 


Ah me! the golden summer 
Has vanished like a dream, 
And gray mists mark the windings 
$ Of the sullen valley stream. 
Oh, how the wild rain patters ! 
And how the sad winds moan ! 
And high at her storm-swept casement, 
My lady stands—alone. 
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Dear little leaf that fluttered, 
Falling close to her lonely grave— 
You come like a message from heaven, 

A sweet little token, to save. 


Did you cling to the life around you 
Till, weary and worn and dry, 

You came from your home in the branches 
Low down to flutter and lie 


Close to the grave of mortals 

Deep in their last long sleep, 
Where all is quiet and safety, 

Where angels a loving watch keep? 


The one blessed word that you whisper 
Can make all my sighing cease, 

And deep in my heart I cherish 

‘ That sweetest of all words: ‘‘ Peace." 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 


BY 


‘Sue will be golden-haired, dark-eyed, tall ‘ 
and stately, and must be the owner of a plump ‘ 
white hand. Of course, I could not admire any 
woman who was not intellectual and graceful.”’ 

It was handsome hazel-eyed Rob Graem who 
said this, as he reclined upon a crimson smoking- 
lounge, lazily stroking his dark silken mustache, 
and watching through his half-closed eyes the } 
effect his words had upon poor, plain,. lonely ; 
Beth Raymond, whose nimble fingers were } 
employed in doing the week’s mending, that $ 
ob’s tired mother might have a few moments’ 


rest. 

Beth was an orphan. Her seventeen years 
had been full of toil and care. For the last two 
years, she had found a home with the Graems, 
in the pretty New-England town up among the } 
green hills of Vermont, where they lived, and 
until lately had been very happy. 

By much pinching and contriving, the Graems 
had given handsome talented Reb the needed 
advantages required to make him a proficient in 
his cherished ambition; and now, at the age s 
of twentyfour, fortune had begun to smile upon } 
him. He was the fashion in Farleigh. No 
musical or artistic entertainment was complete ; 
without him. 

Rob well knew that his words cruelly hurt 
plain faithful Beth. The poor girl colored, and 
tried to hide her thin brown hands, 
that they had been roughened in the effort to 3 
economize for the one grand object of the Graem $ 
family, which was to make an artist of Rob. 

Rob appeared to forget or ignore all this, 
when he so glibly described his ideal. 

‘You should see Miss Canrobert, Beth,’’ he e} 
continued. ‘‘She will be at Mrs. Landry’s } 


: 
> 


forgetting 3 


reception, to-night. Her eyes are as bright } 
as stars, and her taste in dress perfection. 
And her eyes express something, too, Beth— ; 
she appreciates a fellow. Don’t think, | 
Beth, that I could work better with such a lovely $ 
study before me continually ?” 

«‘T hope you will be very happy with the wife } 
you choose, Rob, and that she will be a real $ 
help to you,” said Beth, in a queer muffled voice, : 
as she left the room hastily. 

Miss Amy Canrobert deserved all that Rob ; 
had said of her. She was a golden-haired dark- 
eyed beauty and a reputed heiress. She was 


you 


ELLA GUERNSEY. 


spending the winter with Mrs. Judge Landry, 
the acknowledged leader of Farleigh society. 
Mrs. Landry was infatuated with Miss Canrobert, 
whom she had met at Beech Glen, the summer 
before, and had invited to spend the winter 
at Farleigh. ‘The invitation was a boon to Miss 
Amy, whose summer at Beech Gien had been 
a failure; and money was not too plenty in 


$the Canrobert family, in spite of their reputed 


wealth. Indeed, it was necessary that Miss 
Canrobert should marry for money. She might, 
perhaps, have had Dick Hildreth, the banker 
but handsome Rob Graem was the more attract- 


> ive, and as yet she did not know how poor he 


was. 

Rob, on his part, though fascinated by Miss 
Canrobert, and willing to enjoy a flirtation with 
her, fully meant to marry Beth, and so grant 
‘the dearest wish of his mother. He well knew 

all the small brown hands had done for him. 
In his studio was a picture of Beth—idealized 
of course, but the resemblance was there. He 
had hung “ Little Brown Hands,”’ as he called it, 
’ where her face was the first object his eyes 
rested upon when awaking in the morning, and 
the last when he sought sleep. 

‘Tea is ready, Robert,’’ said Mrs. Graem, 
a stately matron of fortyfive years, rousing him 
from a reverie into which he had —— 

“‘Yes, mother; and I’m ready for tea.’’ And, 
; encircling the waist of the proud and happy 
> mother, he led the way to the dining-room. 

Beth’s face was flushed unbecomingly ; for 
she had burned it a fiery crimson, toasting the 
bread to the degree of brownness Rob liked, 
and broiling the partidges to his taste; and her 
brown hair was tightly twisted into a small knot 
and drawn back plainly from her forehead. She 
was not looking her best, that evening. 

‘How homely she looks, to-day,’ 
to himself. ‘TI declare, 
a positive fright. 


said Rob 
she is growing to be 
She might be less dowdyish 
in her dress, at least.” 

He ate his supper hastily, as this was the 
evening he was to escort Miss Amy Canrobert 
toaconcert. After a careful toilet and a careless 
good-bye, he was gone. 

Beth, girl-like, relieved her wounded feelings 
‘ by a good cry. Then she sat down to think it 


over. 
(343) 
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‘Rob isn’t the same—he never will be again,” 
she reflected. ‘‘I am too plain and ugly for 
him. In the circles that will welcome him 
hereafter, I should be pitied: people would say 
he had made a mistake. I can and will crush 
this love for him from my heart.” 

She was still moodily thinking over her lot, 
when a step was heard, and a cheery voice came 
into the little parlor where Beth sat alone. 

“All by yourself?’ it said. 

Dick Hildreth was everybody’s friend. He 
was not handsome like Rob. Indeed, many 
called him homely; but then he was so full 
of kindly and genial humor, and had a pleasant 
word and smile for all. He had long loved 
Beth—as he thought, hopelessly—and his true 
heart swelled with indignation as he looked on 


at the cool and indifferent manner with which § 


Rob received Beth’s humble and blind devotion. 
He noted now the swelled eyelids and the tear- 
stained face, and guessed the cause. He had 
seen Rob and Miss Canrobert go by, and hence 
had determined to call on Beth, as he was sure 
to find her alone. 

‘¢Poor little Brownie! I wish I had the right 
to make her life cheerful,” he said. 

Dick was so merry and jolly, all the evening, 
that Beth forgot to be miserable. She found 


herself singing as gayly as if an hour before ; 


had not witnessed her in tears. 

«Please God, she will forget that selfish Rob 
before long, if I know myself,” was Dick’s 
thought, as ‘he left her at the door. 

At breakfast next day, Rob’s head was full 


of Miss Canrobert. Beth heard, with less pain : 


than she had expected, his praises of her golden 
hair, lovely voice, and distingué air. 

Beth herself was an attractive sight, that 
morning: her eyes shone; her neat brown 


morning-dress fitted her graceful figure exquis- : 


itely; her shining hair was a picture in itself. 


But Rob was blinded to the fact—he could only . 


think of Miss Canrobert, in her blue satin and 
point lace. 


A deep snow had fallen the night before, and ; 
ten o'clock found Dick Hildreth, with his sleigh, ‘ 


at the door of the Graem cottage. 


‘‘Yes—go, Beth. It will do you good. You } 


stay indoors too much,” said Mrs. Graem. 


‘‘But I haven’t arranged Rob’s flowers, or ; 
marked his handkerchiefs, or mended his velvet 


blouse.”’ 


‘“‘Never mind. Let them go.’ And she 


- brought the brown hat and sacque for Beth. 
‘‘ Little Brownie,’’ murmured Dick, as she: 


came out. of the house. 
‘‘What did you say, Dick?” 


On none 


LITTLE BROWN HANDS. 





“Oh, I was talking to the horse.” 

: Two o’clock came, but no Beth. They sat 
‘ down to dinner without her. Rob missed her. 
‘ Even the image of the lovely Miss Canrobert 
‘ could not drive from his mind the wish to have 
: Beth sitting at the dinner-table with them. 

; At sunset, the truants returned, Beth radiant 


§ 


> and smiling. 

‘Oh, Mamma Graem—we had such a lovely 
time!’ she cried. ‘We went to visit Dick’s 
sister, in the country. She is so good—some- 
thing like Dick—and would make us stay all 
; day. I will explain all at tea.” 

‘‘T'm glad, Beth, you had a pleasurable day ; 
but we missed you, dear,’’ said Mrs. Graem, 
as she poured a cup of chocvlate, put in an 
extra lump of sugar, and handed it to Beth. 

‘‘T do not see anything remarkable in Dick 
‘ Hildreth, Beth. To me, he seems remarkably 
‘ stupid,” said Rob, whose head ached, and who 
‘ had, in spite of that, to dress for another party. 
$ Too much dissipation was interfering with his 
painting, and Miss Canrobert was an exacting 
’ young lady to pay court to. 

’ Rob grew more irritable daily, after this, and 
‘began to miss the little things that Beth had 
‘always done for him; for her time was now 
3 principally taken up by Dick Hildreth, who 
spent all his leisure with Beth. He always 
; had some excuse for calling, 

; And now Rob discovered that he wanted Beth 
more than he had supposed; and one evening 
he told her ‘* how necessary she was to him.” 

“T am sorry, Rob,’ was her answer. “I 
thought you knew I was engaged to Dick, and 
expect to go very soon tomy own home. You 
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always said your wife was to have golden hair 
and dark eyes. You are jesting with me. Miss 
Canrobert, surely, is your ideal.” 

«Yes, the red on her cheek is artistically laid 
‘on, the ivory complexion skillfully made up, and 
she looks beautifully in the parlor; but she is 
‘not ‘Brownie.’ Was it my silly speech that 
s prejudiced you against me? I only said it to 
‘ease you, darling.” 


$ «] think I did love you once, Rob,” answered 
‘the girl, frankly. “But 1 knew that I never 
could be your ideal. I am not talented or beau- 
2 tiful enough to be your wife. What you said 
made me unhappy; but Dick has been so kind 
and unselfish, that I could not help loving him 
I hope that you and Miss Canrobert will be as 
happy as Dick and I.” The truthful look in the 
brown eyes told Rob that she was sincere. 

The evening before Beth’s wedding was the 
last day of Miss Canrobert’s stay in Farleigh. 
‘She had determined to bring Rob to her feet 
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that night. In his first stage of admiration, she 
had warded off his tender speeches. But now, 
she was eager to listen to words that, somehow, 


did not come. 


Perhaps a peep at the letter received by the § 
lovely Amy, the week before, might explain the } 
} state of unrest. 
} «I have learned what my ideal woman is. 
: can we ever do without our darling Beth, the 
‘ sunniest, cheeriest little girl that ever blessed a 


‘ home?” 
as you say he has a future, even though no pres- ; 
\ 


change. 


“My DAavGHTER: 
‘Qur little all, that we entrusted to Mr. Clem- 
mer, is gone. You had better secure the artist, 


ent fortune, as you thought at first. I am-sorry 
the Landrys leave Farleigh. Of course, you will 
have to come home, but affairs are bad with us 


now. Hastily, 
‘“«E. CANROBERT.”’ 


Amy Canrobert well knew the pinching pov- 


daughters whose sole dower was their beauty. 
Their father’s scanty salary had barely afforded 
a scanty living, and now her mother’s little 
dower was gone. 

Rob presented himself at Mrs. Landry’s, feel- 
ing deeply that «‘ Brownie’’ would soon be lost 
to him, and that his own selfishness had been 
the cause. Miss Canrobert was lovelier than 
ever. She wore cream satin and lace. 
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: but 
‘and he soon bade her a formal “ good-bye,” 
‘leaving her to bitter tears of mortification and 


‘ the light of her husband’s home. 
‘ unmarried. 
‘une smiles upon all his efforts. 


attention. 
‘eyed girl, sitting netting a scarlet hood. The 
erty that awaited her, if she returned home. ‘ 
Instead of the wealthy heiress, she was one of six ‘ 
‘ work Graem ever did.” 
‘of “Little Brown Hands,” and how much he 
‘ lost by his cruel speeches. 


as beautiful and selfish as ever. 
ders ‘‘ why Dick Hildreth and Rob Graem were 
‘80 infatuated with that little brown Beth Ray- 
/mond,”’ forgetting that Beth possessed a true 
Great } 
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belt. She skillfully led the way to a proposal; 
Rob was distrait; his words were few, 


chagrin. 

Rob walked the streets until a late hour, in a 
‘Too late, too late,’’ he said, 
How 


Beth has long been a happy wife and mother, 
Rob is still 
He lives for success alone. Fort- 
A picture in a famous art-gallery attracts much 
It is that of a brown-haired, brown- 


expression on the face captivates all lookers-on. 
Art critics say ‘the study in. brown is the best 
And Rob thinks daily 


Miss Canrobert is Miss Canrobert still. She is 
Often she won- 


‘ loving heart, the one thing that makes a woman’s 


jacqueminots nestled at her throat and in her ‘ love a priceless treasure to any man. 


AUTUMN. 


BY HELEN 


THE crown of beauty trembles on thy head, 
As, casting backward looks, thou goest to join 
Innumerable predecessors dead, 

Faintly remembered or forgotten all ; 

But none of them could boast a grander pall 
Than prodigal nature has allotted thee. 


Dear God! How glorious is this autumn land 
Whereon Thou pourest beauty without stint, 
Where every hill-top is an altar-flame 
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Of joyous sacrifice, with incense bland 
Brought by the censer-swinging winds, which chant 
Weird voluntaries and anthems sweet and strong. 


I breathe a new life in this scented air, 

Ethereal as violet tints of dawn— 

It is as if a curtain were withdrawn— 

And I can see repeated everywhere 

The miracle of mystic meaning grand, 

The bush which burned and yet was not consunjed. 
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THE ALCHEMIST. 


BY SANDA ENOS. 


BarreEp in his lonely chamber, hid from eyes 
That fain his mystic movements would behold, 
Unheeding thirst or hunger, heat or cold, 

The alchemist, with hope that never dies, 

Pursues the secret that forever flies. 

Ah, could he grasp it, he could turn to gold 
Base objects round him, banish woes untold, 
And change the earth into a Paradise ! 


But when, as he imagines, matter dumb 
Begins to breathe the mystery in his ears, 
And sudden hope o'erpowers all his fears, 

His veins grow chill, his pulses faint and numb— 
Death taps him on the shoulder and says: ‘* Come!’ 
Poor fool! The knowledge that in useless chase 

He strove to clutch for threescore bitter years 
She taught to me in one sweet second’s space ! 
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CHAPTER V. {his great property, the All Right Insurance 

¥ daughter is better,” said } Building; she had refused; now she would ask 
Mrs. St. Maur to Mr. }Thornby Percival about it, and, if he thought 
well, she would oblige him. If he would help 





{ 
Cameron, as he called on } 
her late in July. ‘She; her to raise Mabel’s dowry, she would consent. 
, has had a brain-fever,$ At first, St. Maur swore a great oath that he 1 
and she is hardly strong ’ would not help at all. He had made all his 
enough to see Lord money himself, and he would not pay any such - 
Pemberton yet. But ; price for a son-in-law. 
she consents to marry; But he needed a million just then. Things 1 
him.” had been going all wrong; he must have Sophia’s 
«Yes, Mrs, St. Maur; $ signature, or he could not part with an acre of a 
I am very glad for my } the real estate with which he had foolishly 
friend. But, you know, I may as well be frank ; cumbered himself. 7 
with you: the money must come from your; For his great fortune had come~just as a craze tt 
side.”’ ’ about real estate had set in in New York, and t 
‘‘My daughter will not go empty-handed into ; he had bought too much of it. 
the house of her husband,’”’ said Mrs. St. Maur ; So it ended in his yielding to his wife, in sl 
*+ but he, too, must make some settlements.”’ order to get her signature, and the settlements in 
i ‘He can give her nothing but his mother’s} were made as Mr. Cameron wished. Mrs. St. tr 
| diamonds, poor boy! He has been extravagant, I } Maur gave mortgages on all her houses, reduced in 
ii fear, and the marquis, his uncle, who will leave 3 herself to the smallest sum on which she could da 
| him forty thousand pounds a year, will now give 3 live and support her two youngest daughters, of 
ri him nothing. The marquis, you know, is very ; and St. Maur managed to find the rest. set 
L eccentric and very miserly; if his nephew mar- | The wedding was celebrated with great mag- all 
¥ ries money, he will do more for him. But con-; nificence. The lovely princess sent a bracelet ] 
i sider, madam, the position: your daughter will { and offered her felicitations in person, and the do 
| become Lady Pemberton Dreary! She will com- : Duchess of Smedlerburg gave the wedding break- but 
j mand London society.” ; fast. Everybody from America, Italy, France, “ 
) ** And it appears that she must pay for it,” ; Spain, and the Philippine Islands was either my 
} said Mrs. St. Maur, rather bitterly. : there, or tried to be asked, or wrote home to the hav 
i ‘«‘] have never known but one English noble- ; newspapers accounts of the wedding so magniti- we 
man who married a penniless American,” said ; cent that Mrs. Newby Nee wept tears of spite got. 
Mr. Cameron. ‘I have not heard that it was an ; and boxed her beloved Beatrice’s ears, saying “ 
| especially happy marriage. In Europe, my dear ; antiphonally : _ 
Mrs: St. Maur, we expect both sides to help keep} ‘‘ You might have got him, you wretched little will 
the house. I am desired by Lord Pemberton } failure, if you had not been a fool to let that of w 
; Dreary’s solicitors to state that his title is worth ’ Mabel St. Maur get ahead of you.’ Box—box le 
‘ twenty thousand pounds a year. Many a Man- ; —tears—box. had 
chester or Birmingham heiress would give that } All were gay, none more so than Lady Parke he ¥ 
for it.” : Cootes, who had arranged the trousseau, and So 
’ ««Twenty thousand pounds a year!”’ That who had made a very pretty penny out of it; Newt 
was a hundred thousand dollars! More than all were gratified but the bride herself. Snool 
she could command; she must ask St. Maur to; She moved through all the preparations, she an el 
help her. > received the caresses of her lover, with the of fo 
, Then she remembered that St. Maur had been ; same profound indifference. It was called ‘ ill- the er 
! writing her strangely beseeching letters lately, ; health.” out o 
asking her to sign away her right of dower in > TT call it heart-break,’’ said Claretie Chabrol, daugl 
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with a sentiment of deep pity down in her} Mabel was Lady Pemberton Dreary, with twenty 


worldly heart. 

However, Mabel had the chin and the pluck } 
of her mother; what she put her hand to do, 
she did. 

Yes, it was a splendid alliance. Lady Evelyn 3 
asked them to take Davenport Lodge for the ’ 
honeymoon, and the Court Journal announced } 
that Lady Pemberton Dreary was the loveliest § 
bride of the season. 

Months passed away. The winter found them } 
at Monte Carlo, where Lord Pemberton played } 
heavily. With him, at his side, was always 
Lady Parke Cootes—she and a Polish princess 
who seemed to have a great attraction. 

Lori Freddy Bert and Sir Samuel - Pert 
eudeavored to arouse Mabel. 

“How she has gone off, for a beautiful ? 
woman,”’ said the latter. 

“Yes; and she acts as if that fever had : 
affected her brain,” said Lord Freddy. 

Meantime, Mrs. St. Maur was called home by ; 
a great catastrophe. The fine fortune was all’ 
tumbling, and, unless she could do something ; 
to help, St. Maur was a poor man. 

Alas! and alas! she recognized then what: 
she had done! She had thrown all she had : 
into the hands of this gambler, who did not? 
treat Mabel well or make her happy, whose ; 
infatuation for the Polish princess was growing } 
daily. She appealed to him to give up a part} 
of the security. .He laughed in her face, and : 
sent over to America to see if the houses were ; 
all right. 

Mabel was powerless. All she could say or | 
do was to appeal to her husband for her father ; » 
but he croaked at her: ‘ 

“You never loved me. You married me for : 


5 
2 
2 


' child ? 
>not. Perhaps worldliness got possession of her 


> sure Il have never seen one. 


thousand pounds a year—and nothing could 
deprive her of that. .And where was she, poor 
Was she utterly miserable? Perhaps 


» heart, and she determined to get what she could 


out of life. Lady Evelyn became her very good 
friend, and she was one of those amiable creat- 
ures, full of philosophy, who almost make one 


: in love with worldliness. 


She read Mabel’s history by intuition. She 
knew that disappointment reigned in that heart, 


>that a great sweeping sorrow, perhaps an un- 


formed hope, had died. She liked the courage, » 
the pluck, and the composure of Lady Pemberton. 
‘Do you know,”’ said she, as they went look- 


-ing up some Egyptian antiquities in the British 


Museum, ‘‘I find you Americans'so much better 


; educated than you are accredited with being? 


Now, where do you keep those eccentrics who 


‘appear in the pages of the modern novel, who 


say ‘I bet’ and ‘I guess’ and ‘I’ll be hanged 
if I don't marry a Britisher’?” 

‘Oh, 1 don’t know,” said Mabel. “I am 
And yet the 
London season does give us a new idea of what 
our great continent can bring forth.” 

She and Lady. Evelyn spent much time 
together. They went down to quiet old English 
homes, full of the sweetest and most cultivated 
ladies who did not care for fashion. Mabel 
began to sing again. Lady Evelyn enjoyed her 
voice to the full. 

It was at Templeden Cottage, the home of Lady 
Evelyn’s favorite aunt, that she came upon her 
fate once more. She turned over some music, 
one day. There was a duet she had sung with 
Stanhope! His name was written on the music ! 


my title, 1 married you for your money: you And old Lady Caroline Galloway told-her that 
have got the title, I have got the money; and; he used to come to them when a boy. Dear 
we had better both hold on to what we have : Stanhope—she heard many a story of his noble 
got.” {and truthful brave boyhood. 


“But, Pemberton,’ said Mabel, “if your} 


And yet he was dead, dead! and lay, perhaps, 


uncle dies and leaves you forty thousand pounds, ; on some unrecognized heath, his poor face to the 
will you not return to my father at least half} sky. 


of what he has given you?” . 


5 


But Lady Pemberton Dreary had little time 


Lord Pemberton Dreary had a temper if he ; for reflection or regret: she was the ‘ fashion’’; 
had no brain, and he swore a dreadful oath that } she had her duties to perform; she was still the 
he would never, never, never give up a pound. ? rich young woman of fashion, a favorite and 

So the great St. Maur bubble burst, and the 3 a beauty. 


Newby Nees and the Carpinghams and the: 


The failure of St. Maur crippled everybody ; 


Snookses held up their hands and uttered many } remotely, it ruined poor Claretie Chabrol; and, 
an eloquent commonplace as to the uncertainty ;} as for Lady Parke Cootes, she became aware that 
of fortune and the retribution which followed ;she must look out for fresh fields to conquer. 
the evil-doer. And yet one galling fact remained ; She had never cared for Mabel: therefore, 
out of this short half-hour of sunshine: their ‘ Mabel’s husband was ‘her first and most promis- 
daughter had caught and kept an English lord. ing victim, But he had, like most fools and 
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most stupid men, a great eye to the main chance, ; He had been their head, their moving impulse. 
and he did not “pay up” well. Claretie Chabrol, ; They did not know what to do without his brain. 
alias ‘Abbey Baker,’’ one day, gave them all the ; Months passed in this torpor and death-like 
slip, and sailed back to New York and opened : trance, when, one morning, Stanhope seemed to 
her bonnet-shop again. ‘ arouse himself and asked for an English news- 

“I do not know why I should not do so,’’; paper. The mind came back all at once. They 
said she. ‘Noble ladies in London and Paris ; gave him his mail, which had been accumulating 
keep bonnet-shops—a son of an earl is a tailor. ‘ for months. Slowly the wounded man read his 
It is a gold-mine; and, besides, I want to pay ‘ letters, then his papers, and then—he read an 
back Sophia for something she has done for me.” } item, the paper fell from his hands, and he 

Claretie was the most sensible of all the : relapsed again into unconsciousness. 

London successes. She knew but too well, for ; Elsie, with a woman’s wit, picked up the paper 
she had seen it, that her London friends, fond ; and read: ‘ On the 16th instant, at St. George's, 
of her as they had seemed, did not care a pin } Hanover Square, by the Rev. Caum Fleming, 
for her after she should have ceased to be of ; assisted by the Rev. A. Bartley, John Clanri- 
use to them. $carde Pemberton, Viscount Dreary, to Mabel, 

Meantime, what had become of Stanhope? daughter of Ferdinand St. Maur, of New York.” 

It was the day that he got Mabel’s little’ She ran for the little letter which poor Stan- 
letter—it was a very short letter, and did not ; hope had held in his hand when he was seized, 
say much—that he went out to rescue a fainting ‘ and looked at the signature. It was ‘“ Mabel 
flock of his, and bounded over the dried grass ; St. Maur.” 
like an antelope. Those few lines! They were’ ‘‘Ah, each, he has lost his sweetheart, poor 
better than all the rain for which he had been ; boy,” said she; and, after a day or two, he 
devoutly praying. He felt that nothing was arid | aroused himself again. The man was young; he 
or drear in the whole world ! $ lived, he recovered. The vital principle was not 

Just as his soul bounded like a hart for the ; crushed out of him, even yet; he was deter- 
water-brooks, a strong sudden blow from behind } mined to live. He began to walk, to work, to 
felled him to the earth; he had one pang, and ; take up the daily duty of living, but he would 
knew no more. > not look at an English newspaper. 

Several hours after this, his partner found; Finally, his partner came back, in a year's 
him—quite dead, as he supposed—clutching ; time, to bring away his share of the sheep, and, 
a woman’s letter in his hand. The mail was:to his astonishment, he found the dead man 
just going ‘off for England, and he sent word i alive; yes, alive, and recovering mind and 
of the poor fellow’s death, himself leaving for ; memory. 

Melbourne that afternoon. : At first, Elsie’s little girl would lead Stanhope 

The shepherd in whose hut the supposed dead : to the field, and go for him; but he grew rapidly 
man was laid was one of his own servants, © better, after the first effort was made, and, as his 
whom he had brought out from home. ‘ brain recovered its tone, prosperity began to 

Malcolm and his wife sat up all night, to; return to his ranch, and in another half-year he 
watch by the senseless clay, as they thought, ; was himself again. 
and to give the cruel night no chance to dese-; Two important attorneys from Melbourne made 


5 


aa 


2 


crate it—when, toward morning, as they were } their appearance one day, asking at the cottage 


praying, they saw the eyelids twitch. 

‘He is not dead,” said Elsie. 

‘©No,’’ said Malcolm, ‘‘ see, the mouth moves.” 
And they worked over him for hours. 

Pulse began, the heart slowly resumed its 
function. and he lived. 

But he had been struck on the back of the 
head by a sand-bag, that most cruel of all ruf- 
fianly instruments, for it paralyzes the brain. It 
was a long time before he could see or speak or 
walk. 

They attended him with the fidelity of a dog, 


> for Mr. Stanhope. 

‘‘He is gae up with the sheep,”’ said Elsie; 
' “but, if your honors will sit down, he will be 
: here at dinner.” 
; And down came the bronzed man in his Aus- 
} tralian outfit, to bow to two obsequious strangers. 
> «6 Hon. John Clarence Ernest, Marquis of Pau- 
} let Norfolk, I believe,’’ said one, obsequiously. 
} No; simply Ernest Stanhope,” said he. 

The other rose, and, producing a formidable 

document, remarked: ‘A copy of the will of the 

} late Marquis of Paulet Norfolk—your uncle, if we 


these poor people, but it was a hard struggle with mistake not (your honor), who died December 
them, not only to make him live, but to live; 4th, aged 86, and who leaves to his nephew, 
themselves, even for the barest necessaries of life. } John Clarence Ernest Stanhope, all his furniture 
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and household effects, plate, pictures, and horses, $ 
also articles of vertu. He appoints, under powers $ 
given him by his marriage-settlement and the 

fumily settlement in 1860, said John Clarence { 
Ernest Stanhope to be the successor to his title, : 
and bequeaths to him, after certain legacies are 
paid, the residue of his estate, including two life- ; 
policies, his house in London, the manor of 
Eliot Grange, farms in Devonshire and Knole 
parish—the personalty being valued at upward 
of two hundred thousand pounds—to said John 
Clarence Ernest Stanhope, his sister’s son. 

‘Probate has been granted of this will, Janu- 
ary 1st, with one codicil; the acting executor is 
the Most Hon. William Beaumont Paulet,’’ etc., 
etc., etc. 

Then followed many formalities. 

‘Well, gentlemen, this is news for an Austra- 
lian sheep-farmer, indeed,’’ said Stanhope, rub- 
bing his forehead. The attorneys from Mel- 
bourne were pleased at the facetie of a lord 
who had forty thousand pounds a year to make 
merry on! 
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‘You have been supposed to be dead, my lord; , 
you must prove yourself to be alive.” ; 
“That, with the help of Malcolm and Elsie, ; 
will be easily done,’”’ said the marquis. 
And now for London, new duties, new sor- 
rows, and—Mabel ! 
Yes; in all this great sweep of a monstrous 3 
good-fortune, the successful man thought with a 
great taste of bitterness in his mouth that she, 3 
who alone would have made wealth and title ; 
dear to him, was lost to him forever. How 3} 
vainly he had once dreamed that he could offer : 
her an humble but honest home in Australia; how $ 
in his lonely watches on the hill-side, through } 
heat and drought, discouragement and despair, he 3 
had lived on the memory of those songs, and | 
those eyes, and the certain bliss of the day when 
he had read in her sweet maidenly eyes that she 
loved him. He had known all his life that this 
remote possibility awaited him of the inherit- ' 
ance, but he had not allowed it to influence him. 
It was too vague, of late years: also, the old 
marquis had not treated him well: like many 
rich men, he had hated his heir. ; 
Now came the thought, if this selfish old man } 
had only died two years sooner! Or if he had 3 
told him of his intentions—for the will had been 
made ten years before. Two years—yes, per- 
haps five years—of dotage and of pain had been ? 
dragged out by the old marquis: just long enough : 
to ruin two young lives! | 
Mabel the wife of Pemberton Dreary! His 
Mabel profaned by that touch—made miserable ; 
by that selfishness! The thought was madness. 
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Yet he remembered a little song they used to 


: sing together, and, with a chivalrous throb at 


his heart, he determined to devote himself to her 
service. The words sang themselves in his 
brain : 


* A ruddy drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs ; 
The world, uncertain, comes and goes, 
The lover, rooted, stays. 


**T fancied he was fled— 
And after many a year 
Glowed unexhausted kindliness 
Like daily sunrise there. 


** My careful heart was free again, 
Oh friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red ! 


** All things through thee take nobler form 
And look beyond the earth, 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 


** Me, too, thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair ; 
The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair!" 
Yes, he would be Mabel’s faithful knight. He 
knew well that the character of her husband 


‘ would leave her many an hour of despair, and 


he remembered, with a thrill, how she had 


2 Sung 


**T fancied he was fled—” 
looking at him—Stanhope—the while, as if to 
reassure herself. 

llow he went over and over his recollections 
of Eliot Grange, one of the most beautiful 
places in rural England! It would have been 
liixs home, could Mabel have been with him, his 
wife, his lady, his love! He remembered his 
fuir young mother there, the noblé old beeches, 
t.e swans on the lake, and the park; where she 
used to drive, his mother, with him by her side. 
Oh, could he have reproduced that scene with 
Mabel and her children! 

Poor fellow! he put his hands to his forehead 
and wept aloud. 

But life was full of duties to the marquis. He 
could hardly find a moment alone. Even in 
Australia, the flood of sycophants rose higher 
and higher each hour. When he set sail for 
England, he hoped no one on the ship would 
know him; he wrote himself simply Ernest 
Stanhope. But every sailor and deck-waiter 
found him out. He was toadied for six weeks at 
sea, as if he had been on Piccadilly. 

The London season had begun when he 
reached London. He had many duties to per- 
form. Noman can step into such an inheritance 
as his without trouble, annoyance, and work. 
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There were emit lawyers, lawyers, lawyers, } 
from morning until night. 3 
There were clubs to be visited, old friends to 
shake by the hand; he must kiss hands at a 
drawing-room, and bow at a levee! 

His title brought with it certain hereditary : 
duties to his sovereign. 

It was a long time before he dared to ask for § 
Mabel; he hoped he should meet her some- 
where, but he did not. At length, he said to a ; 
friend : 

‘* What of Lord and Lady Pemberton Dreary ?”’ 

‘Why, have you not heard? Have you not ; 
heard that strange story? Well, you have been ! 
out of the world, marquis!” 

‘«She is dead, then ?’’ said he. 

‘‘No; worse. She is abandoned. Dreary ran ; 
away with the Princess Torniatowski, from Monte : 
Carlo, last March, and he has all his wife's ; ; 
money. ‘The father Sales, so I fear Lady Pem- 
berton is in a bad way.’ 

The Marguis of Paulet Norfolk straightened 
himself up and walked away. Two men, who met $ 
him on St. James Street, mentioned the fact that 3 
the air of England was beginning to rejuvenate ; ‘ 
him, that he looked twenty years younger, that ; 


s 


~ he had been a very handsome man, and really it : 
’ ton ?”’ 


was all coming back to him. 

Yes! he had a reason for living. It was to: 
seek her out, to take care of her, to live for her. 

No matter where, how, when—he was all for ; 
her, as much of him as she chose to take; all } 
was hers. 

And how gladly he counted up his rent-roll 
and thought of his nine or ten houses; one of } 
them, at least, Mabel might be brought to accept. ; 





CHAPTER VI. . 3 
Ir seemed ages to Lord Paulet before he could } 
see the Duchess of Smedlerburg, the nearest con- 
nection to both himself and Pemberton Dreary. : 
‘It is a strange story,’ said she. «We can- 
not imagine how he had the wit or the audacity } 
to do it. This Polish princess got hold of him sq ; 
completely. He has, of course, a right to the ; 
income of Mabel’s marriage-settlements.* He { 
had anticipated all he could—left her abso- 
lutely without twenty pounds. She had. to bor- 
row money to get to London. I saw her; she 
was brave and silent, and asked me to sell a few 
diamonds for her. I did so, and she appointed 
the next morning to see me again. 
** But, when I went to see her, she was gone, 
and no one knows where. A confidential servant ; 
Q 


$ 





* Prior to the A Act of Parliament passed last year, an Eng- } 
lish husband had full power to appropriate his wife’s ; 
income. 
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paid all the bills on ane. up the Siac and 
refused, if he knew, to tell where his mistress 


’had gone; we supposed, possibly, to America, 


but I have telegraphed to her friends ; they know 


{ nothing of her. One of her maids, coming to me 


for a direction, told me that she thought her mis- 
: tress had gone to Australia; that she had asked 
: her many questions about that country, and the 


best line of ships, etc., but she knew nothing; 


she only guessed. In fact, she had been dis- 


’ missed several days before Lady Pemberton 
: disappeared.” 


‘‘ Who were her friends ?’’ asked Lord Paulet. 
‘‘Well, that strange American, freaky half- 


‘ adventuress, Lady Parke Cootes, was a sort of 
: friend, although she too had played her false. 


Many people think she aided the elopement.’’ 

“She is to be bought, I hear,’ said Lord 
> Paulet, who had not been at the clubs for 
: nothing. 

“Yes. But I do not believe she has any 
‘truth to sell. My idea, as I remember Mabel's 
set face, is that she meant to kill herself.”’ 

Lord Paulet shuddered. 

“A live woman can hide herself; a dead 
woman cannot. Besides, what reason could she 
> have for killing herself? Did she love Pember- 


“Oh, no,”’ said the duchess; ‘she hated him. 


’ But she was so proud and so proper, she had 


been such a ‘London success,’ that she could 
; not show her face here; and, as for going home 
o America, to her ruined family—ruined, too, 


; re her sake—she could hardly do that. Perhaps 


she has gone off to Australia, or Zululand, ox 
somewhere merely to get rid of a year or two, 


} and then she will reappear. But why are you 


so interested ?”” 
“ Because, Cecil, she is my love and my life. 


: I knew her in New York, before she became 


a ‘London success,’ and, alas! before Pemberton 
Dreary came to blight her life. Now, take this 
confidence from me: I shall not slumber or rest 
until Mabel is found.” 

“And this is what the Marquis of Paulet 
Norfolk intends to waste his life over! Qh, 
these Americans—what trouble they make in 


; London !’’ said the duchess, thoroughly disgusted 
: with the new peer. 


Lord Paulet went to see Lady Parke Cootes, 
and learned much of Mabel’s past history, of 
the cruelty and meanness of Lord Pemberton. 
Lady Parke Cootes spoke by the book in this con- 
nection, for he had gone off without paying her. 

But Lady Parke Cootes knew nothing of 
Mabel’s flight: she strongly inclined to the 
: idea of suicide. 
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“She never got over that brain-fever which ‘Well, Beatrice. it will be poetic justice if 

preceded her marriage. Some men came in; you get him—the real thing—while Lord 
suddenly and told her of an accident in Aus- { Pemberton Dreary was just like the St. Maurs: 
tralia—a man had been killed whom she knew. $ a pretender.” 
I never heard who it was, nor would she tell: Lord Freddy Bert and Sir Samuel Pert were 
me; but I dare say it was someone she cared $ invited down to Eliot Grange, to the splendid 
for, for she was a romantic puss. After she opening of the old house by the new marquis, 
got well, she accepted Lord Pemberton at her 3 and Thornby Percival happened to be in London, 
mother’s request. Mrs. St. Maur always loved { and old Michlenburg was there. They all wrote 
titles, but she never pretended to care for him.; home to the papers that Mrs. Nee and . her 
He is not so much to blame for running away ; daughter Beatrice were favored guests, and that 
with the princess; for she really pretended to} there was no doubt of the match: it would 
love him. Mabel never did. Nor did I ever: come off as soon as the new marquis could 
see her care for anyone. She was ambitious, { decently marry, considering his mourning, ete. 
and played her part well in society; but I think} But far from his heart was any such intention, 
she was a little crazed.” poor man. 

Lord Paulet was deeply affected, but remained He began to wander off to the country, to thé 
silent. Lady Parke Cootes was rewarded with? old haunts of his youth. He found a sort of 
a handsome diamond necklace, she scarcely : pleasure in going to Eton and to Oxford. to see 


knew why. the cricket-ground and the _boating-houses, 
So Mabel had heard of his accident? And recalling those days of his neglected boyhood. 
she had broken her heart for him! And now, One day, he remembered his old cousin, Lady 


possibly, not knowing of his change of fortune ; Caroline Galloway, at Templeden Cottage. He 
and name, she had gone, in her misery, to would surprise the old lady, and steal down upon 
Australia—to find him! her. 

Were they to be like the lovers of Acadia, He went by train to the little out-of-the-way 
like Evangeline and Gabriel—always seeking 3 village, and struck across the fields. How well 
each other? he remembered that path! There was the same 

He thought of that long dreary journey which : village green, the turnstile, the brown cottage 
he had just accomplished. How could he find } where old Mr. Hampden, his tutor, had lived. 
her, in that vast uncertain place? How that memory brought back Mabel ! 

He haunted Scotland Yard; he spenta fortune; He came up a sheltered walk through the 
in sending to every port in Australia descriptions 3 orchard, without meeting even a dog. ‘lhe‘old 
of a wandering lady; he had every ship’s com- | lady was asleep, no doubt. He would look in at 





plement of passengers overhauled. the window. 

Then he wrote to Mabel’s mother. At this} But, as he approached the honeysuckle lattice, 
most miserable moment of his life, Mrs. Newby ’ he heard a voice—whose voice ?—singing 
Nee and Beatrice arrived in London, and met 
him at a Court ball. 

He had known them very well at New York, 
and, at the sight of their familiar faces, he 
seemed again to breathe of Mabel; she was 
associated with them. ; 

He talked freely with them about her strange 
disappearance. They told him that Mrs. St. 
Maur seemed very heartless about it all: that 
she was so disgusted at the loss of fortune, with 
St. Maur’s drunkenness, and the fact that she ; 
had put all her fine houses under mortgage } been her innocent accomplices. 
to pay Pemberton Dreary twenty thousand} He paused until she had finished her song, 
pounds a. year, that she did not seem to care She leaned her head on her hands and wearily 
about Mabel. ; 

Lord Paulet spent a great deal of time with ; 


“ A ruddy drop of manly blood + 
The surging sea outweighs ; 
The world, uncertain, comes and goes, 
The lover, rooted, stays.” 
And, peeping through the vines, he saw Mabel, 
his Mabel, sitting, in her white dress, at. the 
piano. 

Yes, she had gone no further than this dear 
and sheltered cottage, where she had seen his 
name on the music. 

Lady Evelyn and Lady Caroline Galloway had 


sank forward, with her arms on thé piano. 
He pushed the window open and called her 
Beatrice Nee, so much that the rumor went back ; by her name: 


to New York that she had captured him; and} ‘Mabel! Mabel, my love! my life! come to 
Mrs. Newby Nee kissed her, instead of boxing } my heart!” sae, 
her ears, and said: ; She rose—she, the woman of many sorrows 


Vor. XCIV.—19. 
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-—lazed and frightened. But the lover would; Secrecy is always foolish. It is, presumably, 
brook no delays; he folded her in his arms! 3 bad, 

And then followed the long story of his search ; Some of the more shrewd of the professional 
for her, of her reasons for hiding, of her story $ gossips, who had an inkling of the situation, 
and his, and of the chance which led them { were, however, quiet.and cautious. { 
iogether. To attack a man who has forty thousand pounds 

Then, after days and weeks, through which a year, and who can marry whom he pleases, is 

“ Glowed unexhausted kindliness, a foolish and adventurous thing to do: so many 
Like daily sunrise there,” even virtuous people change their minds, under 

Lady Caroline watched a new love-affair, and the new light of prosperity. 
kept, as she had done in her youth, Stanhope’s It is the ‘Claude Lorraine” glass: it outlines 
secret. to the gaze of the traveler the dullest landscape 

“‘ My mother alone knows where I am,” said 3 with golden and with rosy hues. 

Mabel. “You must not think I could be so cruel} Lady Evelyn came to the rescue. She was 
as to deceive her; but she can keep a secret.” one of those admirable English women who 

“ But why—why—why, darling, are you doing } have the good old-fashioned virtues of truth 
this strange thing? Why not give me the right } and sincerity. She was in the world, but not 
to shoot Pemberton—to claim you, to call you sof it. If she wanted to go to Lady Parke 
mine, to make you my marchioness ?”’ Cootes’s parties, she went; and, if someone said 

‘* Because, Stanhope’’—she would never call } « How can you?” she laughed and said: «Oh, 
him by other name—* because, Stanhope, I must } you see, I know so very little about her; I know 
de true to my vow, even if Lord Pemberton has 3 go little about anybody; but I do know when 
roken his. I was not guiltless in that matter, $1 am amused. That I always know, and I am 
for 1 married him, hating him. I had heard 3 amused there.” 
that you were dead ; what did I care what hap- ‘But these Americans are so fast, so rowdy, 
spened tome? IfI had loved him, he might—he ; and so disreputable,” said Lady Lucy Pounds. 
smight—have done better.” ‘‘There are Americans and Americans,’’ said 

So Lord Paulet entered on a life of waiting, ; Lady Evelyn. ‘Some are quite as good as we 
until Mabel should speak the word, ¢ are, just as much bound by what we consider 

It was not a dreary life. It was, to the man! right and noble and true; others play the rdle 
who had suffered and waited in Australia‘ of adventuress, and succeed—nowhere so well 
through dreary months of pain and anguish, a; as in London. Who is to blame—they or society ? 
i of ecstasy. But he only asked himself some-: All we ask of ihem is to amuse us; and they do 
tvue : “ How long?” Love is impatient. it remarkably well. If one of them is a ‘ London 

Bu fate had for them a startling tragedy in! success,’ and marries a lord, ves she marry 
plore into an aristocracy that numbers no black sheep? 

One day, Galignani’s came, freighted with the} No. I have an American friend who has shown 
intelligence the highest virtues, and who although by the 

‘Lord Pemberton Dreary shot—shot by Prince 3 accident of fate, she is the friend of Lady Parke 
Torniatowski. dreadful story of crime and ven-  $ Cootes, she has a character as different as was 
geance; the end of a vicious career; the young; Lady Jane Grey from the Duchesse de Villiers. 
nobleman’s prospects, etc.; his American wife.’ $ By the way, you knew her—Lady Pemberion 
it need not surprise our contemporaries who $ Dreary. She is coming to stay with me.” 
have noticed the American in England, to hear “That woman? Why, Evelyn! I heard that 
that the principal excuse for Lord Pemberton } she shot herself, the day he ran away with the 
Dreary’s bad life was thet he had married an 3 princess.” ; 

Awerican woman ‘That was the beginning of} ‘Oh, no. She simply retired to Templeden 
his downfall. They argued from parallel cases } Cottage, with Lady Caroline Galloway.” 

that all men had gone wrong who had done this “And Caroline Galloway received such a 
fearful thing. wretch—such a creature?’’ 

‘* And where,” the papers asked, ‘‘ is that wife ‘““My dear, she was not a wretch. She is 
wh» probably drove the young man to crime? $a creature; I admit that: one of God’s noblest 
.4s she hiding with some lover, perhaps the same } and best creatures. By the way, when her year 
who broke his youthfui aeart ? of mourning is at an end, she will marry, 

Here was an embarrassment indeed. For the} I think, Lord Paulet Norfolk. He is devoted 
first time, Lord Paulet and Mabe. felt that they to her—loved her before she married. It is 
had been doing a foolish thing $a most romantic story.” 
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Lady Lucy Pounds went away pense i 
disgusted. She had three unmarried plain } 
daughters | ; 

It made very little difference, to the happy $ 
and reunited souls who had gone through | 
much since they sang their first duet together, § 
what the world said. § 

But Mabel had a strong instinct of propriety j 
within her; perhaps it was her legacy from her } 
mother. She insisted on the year of mourning, } 
although she had little reason for wearing crape 3 
for a man who had run away from her. ; 

She spent the year quietly with Lady Evelyn ; 
and with her dear old friend Lady Caroline. 

‘‘ Learning,’ as she wrote to her mother, $ 
“to be that mest perfect thing in the world— 
an. English hostess; Stanhope must, with his 
many houses, his high position, and his hospi- 
table intent, need such a wife.”’ 

They were married quietly, at the little chapel 
near Lady Caroline's cottage, and a duke gave 
the bride away. 3 

Mrs. St. Maur and the younger daughters ; 
came over to the wedding, but poor old Ferdi- 
nand had sunk too far away into drunken 
sleepiness to be aroused. 

His favorite dear daughter had been stolen ; 
trom him, first and last. : 

But she is true and faithful to him now, and ¢ 
all that could be returned to him from the 3 
wreck of Pemberton Dreary’s fortune went back ¢ 
to him through Mabel. 8 

Stanhope and Mabel live much at Eliot § 
(irange; they delight in that life of country } 
quiet and relaxation. Lord Paulet’ has con- } 
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’ bliss of a spirit is in action.” 


her throwing herself upon Lord Paulet’s gener- 
osity and insisting on his marrying her after his 
cousin had run away from her. 

“‘He thought he had to do it, for the honor 
of the family,” says Mrs. Newby Nee to her 
intimates in New York. 

Lady Parke Cootes is, perhaps, the most suc- 
cessful of the London successes. She has “gone 
in” for the life which her mother saw faintly 
shadowed forth in her early married days. She 
is bought and sold. Retaining enough of her 
position to be of advantage in introducing peo- 
ple, she reaps a precarious but sufficient liveli- 
hood by use of her wits, which were always 
sharp. It is well for her that she has this cap- 
ital. Her husband is sufficiently worthless to 
afford an admirable excuse, if any is needed, for 
her conduct, and she continues a very pretty 
woman. Not a foreign casino but knows her as 
a gambler, not a winter resort, Cannes, Nice, or 
Monte Carlo, but can furnish its quota of scan- 
dal, not a Trouville, or Deauville, or Ostende, or 
Scheriningen, but has its record of Lady Parke 
Cootes. Not a cure, from Carlsbad to Hombourg, 
but has the pleasure of a visit from her. ++ The 
Sometimes a letter 
from her mother bores her, but she writes back: 
‘‘What did you tell me to win? Success.” And 
Claretie goes on making her bonnets, in which 
she has been more successful than in education. 

Lady Parke Cootes thinks the Marchioness of 
Paulet Norfolk is a very great fool to lead so 
quiet a life. She acknowledges, with a bitter 
smile, that she has been a very fortunate woman, 
and, when the birth of a son and heir made the 


structed an Australian cottage in his grounds, } heart of the father to swell with joy and pride, 
and has established Malcolm and Elsie there. g and when Mabel appeared, radiant with her new 
His favorite day of all the year is the anni- ; happiness, in greater beauty than ever, Lady 
versary of that accident, when they found him ; Parke Cootes looked pale and sorrowful for a 
clasping Mabel’s letter, lying insensible on the { week. But, in such a life as hers, no time must 
P : be lost in regrets. There is the roulette, and 
‘Don’t be ‘spoony,’ Stanhope,’’? Mabel says 3 the baccarat, the heated salon, the excitement 
to him, as he takes her down through the} of a new game, some nouveau riche to introduce. 
shrubbery, holding her hand clasped in his : Lady Parke Cootes has no time for reflection. 
arm. ‘Really, Malcolm and Elsie will get tired ; Meantime, Paulet and Mabel admire the new 
of your ecstasies.”’ little happiness which has been sent them. 
“And are you tired of them, Mabel? If you 3 Mabel discerns the fine aristocratic outline of 
are, 1 will go back to sheep-farming in Australia.” ’ Paulet’s nose in a pug which has no shape to 


dried grass. : 


5 


«““No—let us stay here and be a couple of : 
sheep,” she says, pulling his brown beard. 

Happiness can afford to be foolish; it can 
afford to joke. These two people have found 
the rare thing in this life—that they are} 
sufficient unto each other. 


other eyes, and Paulet declares that he hears in 
the rather commonplace cry of his infant heir 
the sure promise of his mother’s fine soprano 
voice. 

Mabel is doing much, as is every well-bred and 
well-educated American woman, to reverse in 


The American contingent has never quite } the English mind its somewhat pardonable opin- 
forgiven Mabel. The Newby Nees declare that} ion that all beautiful American women are 
it was a most unpardonable piece of coquetry, { adventuresses. 
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Old Johnson said of Americans: ‘Sir, they { agree with either Carlyle or Johnson. 


Rather, 


are a race of convicts, and ought to be thankful he would quote, from their favorite song: 


, 3 
for anything we allow them, short of hang-} 
jing.” 

- ; 

Lord Paulet Norfolk thinks differently, as he } 
sees his beautiful wife go from one success to} 
wuuother, 

He differs, also, from that dyspeptic philoso- 
pher who said: “I am willing to love all man- 


kind, except an American.” No, he does not 


Oh, friend, my bosom said, 
Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red, 
* All things through thee take nobler form, 
And look beyond the earth ; 
The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 
“ The fountains of my hidden life 
Shall gladden all the earth,” 


OUTSIDE. 


BY PEARL EYTINGE. 


© neEArt that aches with such bitter pain— 
Will it ever be so, in the weary years? 
Will hope and life and love be vain, 
And all my soul be given to tears? 


Will never there be a time of peace, 

Of rest and love, of beauty and truth? 
Will never regret and sorrow cease? 

Must I lose them all as I lost my youth? 


There’s music and gladness beyond that gate, 
While I stand shivering here outside. 

When I sought to enter, they bade me wait, 
And help with the crowd to cheer the bride, 


The bride—ah, I loved her long age: 
She was a child, and laughed in scorn, 

And I was quiet and grave and slow, 
Though rich in gold and nobly Lora: 


Nothing but gold—no home, no wife : 
Nothing to cheer my lonely life ; 
Nothing but houses and lands and s}.. ves ; 
Only the sound of the wind and waves. 


And I pray for the hour of light and love, 
When a morciful Voice shall call from above, 
And the door of heaven be opened wide 

To welcome my weary soul inside. 


AT THE DOOR. 


1 raovent myself indeed secure, 
So-.fast the door, so firm the lock— 

‘But lo} he, toddling, comes to lure 
My parent ear with timorous knock, 

If my heart were stone, could it withstand 
The sweetness of my baby’s plea— 

That‘timorous baby-knocking and 

** Please let me in—it’s only me"? 

I threw aside th’ unfinished book, 

Regardless of its tempting charms, 





And, opening wide the door, I took 
My laughing darling in my arms, 


Who kuows but in eternity 
I, like my truant child, shall *wait 
The glories of a life to be, 
Beyond the heavenly Father's gate? 
And will that heavenly Father heed 
The truant’s supplicating cry, 
As at the outer door I plead 
“?Tis I, O Father—only I"? 





THE BIRD’S ADIEU. 


BY AGNES L. 


Lieren ! How sweet and clear and low 
The bird-notes, softly trilling 

Where autumn’s leaves lie scattered round, 
Where autumn’s winds are chilling! 


A bird's farewell ta summer's joys 
Ere yet his flight he’s, winging 

To distant climes, where summer's sun 
Shall bless him for bis singing. 





PRATT. 


He longs to soar to warmer lands, 
And yet his throat is swelling 

With music sad—a long farewell! 
To this, his northern dwelling. 


The bees and flowers are long since gone, 
The chilling rain is falling, 

And yet he stops to sing adieu 
Though fairer scenes are calling. 





AT BREAK OF DAY. 
BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


een fearful penalty for his sin than he must, 
HERE Leonard Ford 3 since honor and duty, where his idol is con- 
sits, as he has sat { cerned, force him to speek at last. 
for the last hour, He flings himself down into his chair again, 
his face buried in 3 and gradually as his tired mind drifts back and 
his hands, never 3 forth, passively yielding itself a battle-ground to 
once stirring or; the old arguments and questions, which fight 
lifting his head. 3 there like sentient creatures extraneous to his 
The full moon : will, pictures from that long-silenced past start 
shines in through } up, resembling figures in a phantasmagoria, and 
the open window, 3 pass in slow procession before his inward sight. 
casting long rays? He sees again that mountain-village in Califor- 
of tremulous light } nia, and himself detained there for a space by 
across the room—outside, making a silvery para- } unavoidable business; sees the rude streets 
dise of sea and shore. A low breeze whispers 3 crowded with drunken miners, come thither to 
softly in answer to the mysterious questionings ’ waste their earnings in a week's debauchery ; 
of the waves; the great white clouds float ; hears even the rough voices, the tumult, all the 
serenely up toward the zenith; the midnight is § numberless revolting accessories, as vividly as if 
so full of peace, that it seems as if its influence 3 he were standing there still. 
ought actually to soothe human suffering; but The last evening of his stay, he is forced to 
Ford neither sees nor hears—nature owns no search for a friend whom it is imperative he shall 
spell which can lull his anguish iato even tem- ; Ineet before he departs. Somebody tells him 
porary rest. The clock strikes; as its musical } that the man has gone over to one of the numer- 
chime rings out, Ford rises as if the tones had $ ous gaming-places which make a hell of the 
been a signal, lifts his haggard face, and stares } town, and offers to show him the way. 
with his weary eyes across the moonlit sea. ; Ford mounts the narrow stairs, and finds. him- 
So late? Then, after all, he must delay till ; self in the smoke-tainted room, in the midst of 
morning the awful revelation which, all day ; the motley throng, absorbed at faro-table or 
long, he has been telling himself shall be whis- 3 poker-board, and, at the further end, perceives 
pered in her horrified ears before he sleeps. } the youth whom he has ventured thither to seek. 
And now, the knowledge that his confession { As he stands looking at the pale haggard face 
must be deferred until another morning dawns } ‘ of the boy, who is playi ing cards with a trio of 
brings back the endless interrogatories and argu- ruffians, he hears some man close to him say to 
ments with which he has so often striven to con- 3 his neighbor : 
vince his soul that he need never speak, but let; «That young chap won’t have much left by 
the dead past lie there in its shroud, dumb, pow- § the time he gets out; it’s black George Enmore 
erless to stand between him and his every hope $ and two of his pals that have got hold of him.” 
in life. Ford, during these past days, has grown famil- 
It is not remorse for his crime—if crime it $ iar with those names—even in that lawless God- 
must be called—that has impelled him to the $ forsaken region, black George and his band are 
task against which he has struggled with all the} the synonyms for all that is worst and most 
force of his powerful will. He has lived for five ; abandoned. Ford waits for a chance to get near 
years with those memories; of themselves, they } enough the table to speak to young Arthur Car- 
would never trouble his repose; it is the con-} roll, half mad with drink and despair, who, in 
sciousness of what is due the woman who is all; his irresponsible frenzy, is staking, recklessly, 
the world to him which wrings his heart-strings. ; money which belongs to the Sacramento firm for 
He has never regretted killing the man; even whom he has come up to collect certain debts. 
i 
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had he taken the wretch’s life intentionally, he ; He must atone for his drinking-bout by the loss 

doubts whether he should not call it a righteous $ of honor, if this business goes on, and, weak and 

deed! Yet no hardened murderer ever paid a} thin-natured as the youth is, he possesses quali- 
(355) 
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ties enough to make it worth an effort to save 
him—besides, Ford has promised the widowed 
mother that he will look after her boy. 

The sight of the youthful face, in its crazed 
excitement, is so painful that Ford turns his 
eyes, and they rest on Black George—so called 
from his swarthy complexion and his evil deeds 
—and it requires only one glance to read the 
man’s debased nature, so deadened by cvil 
courses that, if ever it held a gleam of decent 
feeling, such impulse has long since died out. 

Now the crowd lessens, so that Ford can reach 
the end of the room; he goes behind the young 
lunatic, regardless of the danger he runs in striv- 
ing to snatch the prey of those brigands from 
under their verf eyes, and says softly: 

“Come now, Arthur; I have made arrange- 
ments so that we can start to-night—you must 
get ready at once.” 

There are coarse ejaculations from two of the 
men, but Black George speaks never a word— 
sits looking at his cards. Ford repeats his 
request, adds to it low whispers, trying to force 
on the boy's soddened brain a realization of 
what he is doing. Carroll replies impatiently, 
then listens; at last, with a half-idiotic laugh, 
makes a movement to rise. 

“Young man,” says Black George, ‘if you 
stir, 111 put daylight straight through you.” 

And he means it—his revolver is out, leveled 
at the youth’s head. Ford springs at him; they 


grapple; the pistol goes off in George's hand, } 


and he falls back—dead, without even a groan, 
shot through the heart. 

How it is done, Ford hardly knows; but he 
gets out of the room by a back door, which some- 
body opens, taking Carroll with him. There isa 
fierce fight in-the town, but at least half of the 
crowd are opposed to Btack George and his fol- 
lowers, so Ford and his young friend are enabled 
to escape, and, within an hour, are galloping 
down the mountain-road toward the nearest rail- 
way station. 

For some reason or with none, the villagers 
have elected to consider Ford’s Christian name 
his family appellation, so such mere notices of 
the brawl as creep into the newspapers term him 
only “Mr. Leonard.’’ As he leaves California 
within a month, his connection with the dismal 
affair seems at an end. 

The next picture on which memory seizes and 
holds up to view, as Ford sits here in the silent 
midnight, is of a scene whose occurrences own 
® date three years later than the first. 

He finds himself on a North-River steamboat, 
and sees a lady by whose appearance he is more 
attracted than he has been by any woman for 


$a long time. She is young still—twentysix, 
} perhaps—handsome, elegant, everything about 
her and the rest of her party betokening tliat 
they belong to those favored ones of the earth 
who resemble the lilies, inasmuch as ‘they toil 
not, neither do they spin.’’ But not so strongly 
} do her beauty and elegance, noticeable as they 
i are, fascinate Ford as that strange expression 
in her eyes—always there, even when she talks 
? and laughs gayly—the look of a person who has 
: lived through some terrible experience which no 
‘ time, no happiness, can ever obliterate. 
3 In the middle of the night, the passengers aie 
roused by the awful alarm of fire, prelude to 
: one of the numerous’ horrible disasters to which 
i the ever-traveling nineteenth-century public has 
$ grown so accustomed that it seems to take them 
as a matter of course, hardly asking if anybody 
is to blame. 

Scores of wounded and maimed, of dead 
and dying, tell the tale in the next morning's 
‘journals. They mention that ‘the wealthy Jolin 
3 Upton was among those killed, and that his 
; beautiful niece Geraldine would -have shared 
; his fate save for the superhuman courage of 
ia certain Mr. Leonard Ford. 

That is all. The lady, safe in the charge of 
her surviving friends, lies ill in a chamber of a 
3 hotel in the village ncar which they landed; 
Sand Ford goes his way to New York, to have 
} his wounds and broken arm nursed and cured 
It is spring when this adventure happens, 
Sand, toward October, Ford finds himself in 
} Vermont, led by a sudden whim to make an 
2 equestrian-tour among its glorious mountains. 

He carries no luggage but a light knapsack 
strapped to his saddle, chooses whatsoever route 
: caprice indicates, stops the night at country inns, 
; and enjoys the trip more than he has done any- 
$ thing in a long while. For Leonard Ford is a 
’ very melancholy solitary man—-partly by nature, 
’more from the effect of great troubles pressing, 
Sone after another, so heavily on his boyhov:l 
3 and youth, that now, when at thirtyfive he finis 
himself free and rich, :1e has few capabilities leit 
for enjoying the mild pleasures and interests 
? which are all fate seems to hold for him in her 
} hands, 

One morning, he has set out in especially gow 
} spirits, and rides on through the glory of the 
autumn day—wondering, as he does not often 
allow himself to do, whether even for him the 
future may not carry some supreme good which 
shall at last be bestowed as a recompense for 
all that he has so unjustly suffered. 

And he rides, dreaming on, with slackened 
rein; and, just at a sharp turn in the road, his 
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beast takes fright at the sudden approach of; he pursues, to meet the exasperating tidings 
some barking dogs. Ie rears so quickly, that, ; that they have sailed for Europe. 
experienced horseman as he is, Ford is thrown Now he realizes that this Wandering-Jew 
from the saddle and rolls helplessly down the } course has been a flight worthy of an imbecile 
ravine along which his course has lain. -escaped from the shelter of an idiot-asylum, 
He comes to himself—he supposes, after a} and learns through the medium of a garrulous 
brief insensibility—to learn that he has been $ acquaintance that Miss Upton has gone to Paris, 
ill and delirious for ten days, nursed and cared } to choose her trousseau preparatory to a speedy 
for by two ladies who chance to have been $ marriage with some titled Englishman. 
passing in their carriage and witnessed the Another year goes by before memory has fuund 
accident. He learns that the ladies are spend- a picture worth putting on its walls—a year of 
ing some weeks at the hotel where he lies now, } dullness, slow suffering, heart-starvation, in the 
brought thither by their command. ; midst of Dives plenty—of made duties and feeble 
Weary and exhausted, Ford falls asleep, and, } pleasures—let it go! 
when he wakes, the ladies themselves are seated Then life suddenly assumes color, and bope 
by his bed. In one of them, he recognizes the } brightens its pale routine inte brilliant hues—all - 
girl whose life he saved in the spring, whose $ effected by another little speech from the same 
strange magnetic beauty has haunted him with } acquaintance: 
a persistency which no effort of his usually; ‘Oh, no; after all, it was not Geraldine Uptom 
imperious will has been able to shake off. $ who married L’Estrange; it was a relative of 
Dizzy and still half delirious from the effects ; hers—Julia—Mary—oh, never mind—an Upton, 
of the opiates which have been so freely admin- 3 anyhow.” ‘The other one—the heiress? Ah, 
istered, he stares at her and cries: yes; well, the fair Geraldine is still in Europe; 
“Am I dreaming, or have I found you? one can never count on her movements—she is 
I know now—I have loved you all the whiie.” $ as eccentric as she is handsome!”’ 
He cannot keep awake, however; and, by And, for Europe, Ford sails as soon as some 
the time he again rouses, is in sufficient pos- } business-matters, into which he has plunged just 
session of his senses to talk xanely, and is to pass the time, can be arranged and got off |.is 
not certain whether that crazy speech he recol- 3 hands. Landed in London, he commits still 
lects uttering has been a part of his visions or ; another blunder—gets on the wrong track, and 
a reality. $ goes to Berlin! But, after all his disappoint- 
Miss Upton and her gentle middle-aged com- 3 ments, one gorgeous Easter morning he arrives 
panion remain until he is pronounced conva- ; in Rome, and Rome is rendered more beautiful 
lescent; but, on the first day he is able to rise § to his eyes than it could have been in the fullest 
and be dressed, promising himself several hours} glory of the Caesars, by the fact that Geraldine 
in her society, one of the servants brings him Upton is there. 


§ 


He tries to write a reasonable letter; he can- 
not, nor can he wait—he must see her! Surely, 
the mutual services they have rendered gach 
other are such as to permit him to call upon her. 
Ife will go! Ile carries out his intention at once, 
from his stupefaction to see and think, Ford {and reaches the stately old palace where sie 
opens the note and reads: dwells, to discover that it is her reception-day, 

«‘We are quits now. God bless you! Fare-3 There are crowds of carriages at the doors; ow 
well!” staircase and in the vast salons are numberless 

His first idea is to follow her: and start he $ guests, from cardinals to Chicago merchants ; 
will, as fast as train can carry him, in spite § but Ford will not turn back. 
of doctors—everything. The consequence is He finds her in a little boudoir, surrounded by 
that, by the time he reaches Troy, he has a}a knot of specially-favored persons, and, when 
relapse and lies very ill for many weeks. his name—which has been echoing like thunder, 

It is almost winter when he gets to New York ; } it seems to him, from one lackey’s lips to another 
he makes inquiries concerning Miss Upton, and } —reaches her ears, she rises and comes forward. 
hears that she has gone to St. Louis; he follows, } She is white as the flowers at her bosom, but 
only to discover that she has left for New § calm and graceful as ever; her beauty radiant 
Orleans. But even there he does not overtake 3 as of yore—the same sphinx-like smile upon her 

g 
3 


a@ note, saying: 

«The ladies left unexpectedly, this morning ; 
it was so early, they wouldn’t have you wakened 
to say good-bye.” 

When he is fone and sufficiently recovered 





her—she and her friend, owing to some unex- $ lips, the same memory-haunted expression in her 
pected news, have returned to New York; and ? eyes. 
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*“T am very giad to see you, Mr. Ford,’’ she 
says, holding vit her hand; it is cold as death, 
and her color does not return, but she is per- 
fectly composed. ‘This is an unexpected pleas- 
ure! Ah, here is my cousin, Mrs. Roduey—you 
remember her in Vermont?” 

‘What Ford says, he dues not knew; but, with 
a slight apology, Miss Upton passes, on some 
magnate’s arm, into the centre salon, and for a 
few moments Ford stands and listens to Mrs. 
Rodney’s gentle platitudes; then can bear it no 
Jonger, and rushes away. 

* Gving already ?”’ Miss Upton says, when she 
encounters him in his flight, much delayed by 
flounces, furbelows, and all the other impedi- 
menta of a reception., ** You must come to us 
asain! Dear me, dear me, I’m afraid our being 


2 ° : $ 
in Rome at the same time portends disaster to 


the old city! But I promise not to set the Tiber 
beats on fire, if you will agree to kill no horses, 
and run no risk to ribs and arms.”’ 

_And he has waited, lived, journeyed, suffered, 
for this! 

_. Ferd swears he will never go near her again; 
but he does, and for a week, day and evening, 
haunts every place where he knows he shall find 
her, though never was man less given to society. 
- Bhe is always cordial; so much so, that stran- 
gers may think them friends of long standing; 
still, he can never manage to see her alone, and 
her language is always that of light badinage 
and pleasant familiarity. 

But one day he comes upon her, out on the 
broad Campagna; she has been driving by her- 
self—has left the carriage for a little stroll. She 
stands near a moss-grown ruin, gazing, not back 
at Rome, but across the wide sweep of desert 
waste—in her eyes that strange far-off look lying 
like a shadow. 

“‘Geraldine!’’ he cries, before she is even 
aware of his approach. She totters—he throws 
out his arm; she waves him off, but he catches 
her hand, holds it fast, and pours forth his 
story. 

*T love you—I love you! From the first 
moment we met—and in Vermont—oh, how 
could you leave me so? And then I followed 
you—oh, my God! fora year I thought you mar- 
ried—think—think ! I have no reason to hope, 
no right, but I love you!” 

There they stand, conversing for a long hour; 

webut, when the twilight begins to gather, cold and 
‘gray, they turn to go, and, at last, Geraldine has 
confessed that she loves him! 

‘Fate is strong,’ she says, softly. ‘*I will 
struggle no longer—yes, I love you! I had not 
-meant to marry—my reasons do not matter now! 


; We know little of each other, I suppose, but yet 
i L think we know each other better than many 
friends of a whole life.” 
; ‘We have time; we can talk over everything,” 
She cries. ‘As for my past—oh, such a dull 
dreary waste—” 
3 ‘‘Never mind the past,” she breaks in “TI 
tell you frankly, I never want to think of the 
>past! You will not suppose it holds deed or 
} thought of my own at which I should have cause 
>to blush; but it is painful—dreadful to me—I 
$ hold the word in horror !” 
a Let it go, yours and mine,” he answers. 
‘* We have all our future before us—oh, my love, 
my love!”’ 
| “All the future; yes, we will have it!’ she 
} exclaims, with a strange energy, and so they 
turn homeward. 

They tell us that time was when angels walked 
the earth; but to Ford comes not the angel 
alone—she brings heaven with her. There are 
no earthly hues in which to portray the Elysian 
pictures that the ensuing weeks present. In the 
midst of the world, they two manage to have a 
world apart; freedom in spite of all the 
restraints upon them; they live for each other, 
and, when a few hours inevitably elapse without 
meeting, they exchange notes. The periods which 
he must devote to sleep are not even solitary to 
Ford, for he carries her so close in his soul that 
to her mental image he talks, sleeping or waking, 
as he would if she were there in bodily presence. 

The spring deepens, and strangers begin to 
flee; the Eternal City will soon grow empty and 

so get back a little of the blessed quigt that once 
was its normal state, which, to many tired souls, 
seemed pleasanter than its active new life and 
energy. 

There is to be a break in this knot of para- 
disaical weeks; Miss Upton is going North. 
Ford cannot accompany her. She and Mrs. 
Rodney are called to Paris, to stay with an 
invalid relative. It is agreed that, when summer 
comes, they are to mect at a quiet little Breton 
watering-place, and there spend two months. 
Geraldine bas promised that, during this sojourn, 
the day shall be set which will unite them for- 
3 ever. 

At the last moment, Ford finds that he must 
not even allow himself the bliss of accompanying 
her as far as Florence, as has been arranged. 
His faithful servant has fallen ill with Roman 
fever, and neither Ford nor his betrothed for 
one instent tninks the sick man ean be left, any 
more than if he were an equal as well as a friend. 

‘In three days, the doctor says, Henry may 
‘be able to travel: but you can’t wait, because 
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you are behind your time,’’ Ford observes, dis- 
consolately. 

«If I waited, I should reach Brittany so much 
the later,” she half whispers. 

And that settles it. 

The morning of her departure arrives; Ford 
has taken her to the station, put her into the 


railway-carriage, seen her gloved hand wave / 


a last adieu from the window, then he turns } 

slowly away as the train disappears. 
*Good-mornin’! We hit against each other ? 

every now an then,’ says a voice in his ear. 


Ford turns, and sees a man whom he. has § 


often met in Rome—a man first met in Cali- 


fornia; who, since then, has acquired a fortune 3 


and seen fit to rejuvenate himself by a tour in 


Europe—of which, by the way, he has a poor ; 


opinion. 

“Still here, Mr. Long?’’ says Ford. 

‘““Ya’as; but we're off to-morrow. And I 
ain't sorry; though, arter all, these furrin places 
are pretty much of a muchness,” he answers. 
«‘] say—that gal you were bidding good-bye to 
is jest about the harnsomest “~~ seen: a body 
would know she was American.’ 

‘“‘Yes,”’ rejoins Ford, coldly, as he bows and 
moves on. 

But Mr. Long walks beside him 
tinues : 

«‘T knowed her, the minute I set eyes on her; 
but I never said nothing. 
Californy, I lived in New Hampshire, and so she 
did she—a little gal; her name was ‘Enmore’ 
then.” 

“Enmore?” Ford gasps. 

““Ya’as, siree!’’ said Mr. Long. ‘I see you 
remember about ‘ Black George,’ as they used to 
call him. Wal, sir, he was her brother! Arter 
he’d spent all their mother’s money, he went 


and con- 


Afore I went to} 
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§ Ford breaks away from his tormentor, and, 


’ when reason comes back, he is alone in his 
} own apartment. Oh, the days that follow— 
; } the awful, awful days—concentrating the agony 
; of a century into their round ! 

$ They end at length. Ford is out of Rome; 
{up north on the plains of Lombardy, then in 
; Vienna; then he appears, like an unquiet ghost, 
in the Tyrol, and is regarded as a maniac by the 
’ Hotel- -keepers, because the season has not yet 
> opened. 

But July comes at last, and Ford reaches 
La Tournelles, the quaint little Breton watering- 
; place. His mind is made up, and he believes 
himself at rest—he has decided to keep his 
; secret locked in his own bosom forever. 

Her brother's blood flows between; but that 
shall not part them: no law, human or divine, 
§ ought to demand the sacrifice on his part—he 

will not make it! His strong sense of honor 

impels him from the first to tell her; but he 
scannot. She would feel that the accident put 
$an impassable barrier between them, as much 
as a deliberate crime could have done, 

Ford knows that such would have been his 
j opinion once—that it would be the judgment 
of the world; but he cannot lose her, and he 
3 will not. 

i The days float on—the charmed days; for, 
; in spite of his secret, he has a weck’s happiness; 
}he puts by thought, and Geraldine is as happy 
as he. The sphinx-like smile has given place 
to a tender expression which perfects her stately 
beauty; the glorious eyes are so full of love, 
that the mysterious shadow seems to have been 
chased away forever. 

A week, and last evening the end! 

They have found agreeable acquaintances at 
La Tournelles, and had quiet festitities, which 


off to Californy. Don’t you recollect hearing have not greatly interfered with the lovers’ 


he got killed in a drunken fight?” 


Ford, striving to repress a groan, is yeep ; 


to be uttering an affirmative response, and Mr. 
Long goes on: 


“Of course, nobody could doubt it. Wal, 


Paradise—just heightened it by contrast. 
And, on the previous evening, Ford has heard 
’ Geraldine speak the words which shut the 


‘oe of heaven against him. 


At a little gathering on the sands, in the 


jest about that time—I mean, when «Black | moonlight, he approaches just as she says to 
George’ went—an uncle on the mother’s side { ;an English friend seated by her: 


hunted the gal up, made her his heiress ef she'd 


‘Yes; I had a brother whom I adored. His 


take his name; and she did. _ But that’s atween ; death was very terrible—that is why I never 


you and me. I ain't no talker, and ’tain’t my 


business—I jest mentioned it to you ’cause we } even so much.’ 
I only wanted } 
to p’int out how queer things go in this world. ; before he comes back. 


knowed each other in ’Frisco. 


She looks a right tip-topper—looks good, too! 
But laws! in them old days in Hampshire, 
I low she never expected to be a-queenin’ of 
it round this benighted old Europe.” 


; 


) 


speak of him. am forget that I have said 


It is half an hour 
He is calm enough, for 
| he holds fast to his determination—even yet he 


Ford gets away unseen. 


will not reveal his secret. 
He accounts for his pallor on the plea of a 
headache, which is a truthful plea enough; and 
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Geraldine, in her great delicacy, is too fearful of 
annoying him to give more than passing sign of 
her solicitude. He will keep his secret! He 
repeats this to himself scores of times, as he 
paces the sands in solitude. 
ing fast to his resolve during many sleepless 
hours; but, before the dawn breaks, he has made 
his decision—he will tell her! 

The terrible line which Elizabeth Browning 
once wrote rings persistently in his ear: 

“IT could have walked through hell that day, 
and never flinched!” 

And he, walking straight through a hell 
blacker than any poet's fancy could create, holds 
fast to his resolve—she shall hear the truth! 

The new morning dawns; he sends an excuse 
to Geraldine for not joining a fishing-party, 
which is to start early and not return till late; 
he has urgent letters to write; he will see her 
when she comes back ; he has an important com- 
munication to make her. 

And the day has gone—the evening gone— 
midnight! One o'clock strikes, then two, and 
here he sits in his chamber, ,and the secret not 
yet told! 

He starts up again, when the fresh chime of 
the clock warns him that he has been anew 
yielding himself a passive prey to memory. He 
eannot bear the confinement of the house—he 
must go out—get into the air. 

He seizes his hat, and passes downstairs ; 
opens the house-door, and finds himself on the 
wide stretch of white beach. His lodgings are 
at the extremity of the village; beyond is a long 
sweep of glittering shore; then comes a sort of 
promontory, jutting out so far as to leave only a 
narrow path at its foot. On this elevation stands 
the quaint chalet where Miss Upton and her rei- 
ative are residing. 

He finds himself in sight of the little dwelling 
before he is aware; his intention has been to 
walk in the opposite direction; but here he is, 
just at.the base of the garden-wall. 

The moon’s radiance is so clear that every 
object is as distinctly visible as if it were noon- 
day, only transformed into a supernatural beauty 
which day ean never give. 

Ford stops and looks up—hears his name 
called ; 


Love that asketh love again 
Finds the barter naught but pain ; 


He goes home, hold- 


3“ Leonard—Leonard !” 
’ He sees Geraldine sitting on the parapet; with- 
out stopping to think, he pushes open the crazy 
, old gate, rushes up the steps, and meets her as 
she is hurrying forward. He stops short, and 
cries—he cannot tell whether actuated by his 
; own volition or a force superior to his will: 
‘‘] swore I would not tell you, but I must— 
} Geraldine! That brother you spoke of last night 
—I killed him! 
knocked aside his arm, and the pistol went off! 
$ You urderstand—all s said—try to forgive me— 
I am gone.” 
He turns as quickly as he had come; dashes 
down the steps, out on the sands, then he hears 
her voice again: 


At least, I was the cause—l 


‘* Leonard—Leonard !” 

He stops, looks back; he sees her hastening 
toward him, white of vesture and face as a spirit. 
Before he can stir, her arms are about his neck, 
and she is clinging to him with all her strength. 

‘Let me go!’’ he moans. ‘Let mego! You 
didn’t understand—or you think I'm mad—”’ 

‘No,’ she breaks in. ‘* Wait—you must hear! 
I have known the truth ever since we were in 
Vermont. One night, in your delirium, you told 
the whole—even to the man’s name! I went 
} away—lI knew you did not dream that I was his 
\ sister.”’ 

‘“‘As God is my witness!’’ 
‘Hush!’ she says. ‘ When you found me in 
* Rome, a year later, I had learned to love you so 
well that at last I told myself no barrier—not 
‘even the dead—ought to separate us! George 
‘ tortured meas a child—his evil conduct killed 
} my mother—the result of his violence caused the 
illness and death of a brother I worshiped—” 
She stops, choked by tearless sobs. 
“Geraldine!” murmurs Ford, but she lays 
} her hand on his lips. 
“Tf there is any sin, call it mine,’’ she hur- 
} ries on; ‘‘but I cannot believe there is! 
‘judgment might bid us part—I can’t hear 
heaven’s voice say it—Leonard, Leonard !”’ 
And, an hour after, they are still there, 
sitting, side by side, on the garden-steps. 

“TI think George knows, and is glad,’’ Geral- 
: dine says, softly. 
} breaking—the new day!” 
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*“« Dear love, see—the dawn is 


Love that giveth in full store 
Aye receives as much and more. 





TALKS BY A TRAINED 


TRAINING-SCHOOLS FOR NURSES. 


BY ELISABETH ROBINSON SCOVIL. 


NURSE 


No great movement of modern times has met}and which is one of the largest in the United 
with more violent opposition than the admittance ; States, the nurse's day begins with breakfast at 
of womer into the medical profession. Yet the ; 6.15 A. M., and she goes on duty in the wards 
number of female medical students is steadily ; half an hour later. Breakfast is sent from the 
increasing; nearly four hundred female physi-; kitchen for the patients, and she begins her 
eians are in active practice in twentysix of the} labors by serving a portion to each of her 
United States, while in Russia twelve are} charges who is in bed. The convalescents eat 
officially engaged in teaching medicine to women. } their meals at a table which is prepared for them. 

Whatever objections may be urged against the } The dishes are washed by a ward-maid, who is 
education of women as doctors, no one questions > not under training. The nurse then makes or 
that nursing is an occupation emphatically well ; arranges each bed that is occupied, changes the 
within the limits of their sphere. If they are to } linen of the occupant if necessary, and, if the 
follow it for a living, let them be taught to do it $ patient is a female, bathes her, brushes her hair, 
in the best manner possible. There is enough 2 and makes her tidy and as comfortable as is pos- 
mediocre work done in the world, without add-3 sible. This accomplished, she sweeps and dusts 
ing to it in this branch. Good nurses are the} the portion of the ward allotted to her. The 
reverse of poets: they are made, not born; and $ floor is mopped by the ward-maid, and, once a 
it was for the special purpose of cultivating them } week, serubbed by a woman who comes for the 


that training-schools for nurses were established. } purpose. 


Many women, who have an aptitude for this} The nurse notes the temperature, by means of 
employment, would be glad to avail themselves} a clinical thermometer, counts the pulse-beats 
ef the instruction given in these institutiens, if { and the number of respirations per minute, and 


the subject were brougt to their notice, and } 
many others, who are not conscious of possessing : 
any qualifications ‘for the work, would be sur- § 
prised to find unsuspected capabilities develop- ° 
ing under proper training, if they took it up. g 

These schools are always attached to hospitals, 
in whose wards the pupils serve as nurses and $ 
obtain the practice without which mere theoret- 
ical teaching is of little use. There is nothing $ 
romantic about hospital nursing ; it is hard and 
sometimes disagreeable work. Young ladies who 
imagine that it consists principally in smooth- 
ing pillows, bathing fevered brows, and reading 
to interesting patients, will be speedily unde- 


ceived when they encounter the reality. To care $ 


records them on a chart kept for the purpose, in 
the case of each patient for whom the doctor 
orders it to be done. If she is in a surgical 
ward, she prepares the dressings required for 


2 each case, and places them by the bed-side, in 


readiness for the medical student who attends to 


$ them before the visit of the consulting surgeon, 
and she also does the dressings, which are 


entrusted to her. Twelve o’clock brings dinner 
: for the nurses ; they dine, as they breakfast, by 
} themselves. Dinner is then served to the 
‘ patients, and, when all traces of it have been 
removed, the beds are straightened and the 
} ward put in perfect order. At four o'clock, she 
s again records the state of the temperature, pulse, 


3 
for suffering humanity and try to lighten a little ; and respiration of the patients for whom it is 
the burdens of pain and weariness that oppress S necessary. She then places in readiness the 
it is a very noble and blessed task; but it $ dishes required for tea, that there may be no 
involves much petty drudgery and constant self- } delay in serving it when she returns from her 
denial. No woman should undertake it who has $ own supper at a quarter to six. The tea-things 
not fully counted the cost and prepared herself} are washed by the ward-maid, except on her 
to meet it. evening off duty, when it falls to the lot of the 

The routine of life in a training-school for} nurse. After they are put away, she prepares 
nurses varies a little in the different institutions, $ the beds for the night, and sees that there is a 
although the general outline is substantially the sufficient supply of milk, beef-tea, or whatever 


same in all. In that best known to the writer, ; may be required before the morning; if there is 
(361) 
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not, she procures it from the kitchen. At eight { Three courses are open to the graduate: 
o’clock, she turns down the lights and resigns; First: If there is a vacancy, she may remain 
her place to the night nurse, who has charge of} in the hospital where she was trained, as head 
the ward until 6.45 A. M., when she in turn goes § nurse of a ward, night superintendent, or assist- 
off duty and sleeps during the day. Asarule,a}ant superintendent. The latter would -fit her 
nurse remains one month on night-duty, and two g to become a superintendent, which position is 
or three on day-duty, at one time. ian excellent one, the salary being from seven 
Besides this daily routine, which never varies, ; hundred to twelve hundred dollars a year. 

the nurse must be ready at any moment to attend; Second: She may obtain a situation as ma- 
to the special wants of her patients. She must ‘tron in a hospital where there is net a training- 
remember to give medicine and nourishment at; school or in an asylum or other similar institu- 
stated hours, make poultices, fill hot-water bags, } tion, and her training will command for her 
apply hot fomentations or cooling lotions, and ; a higher remuneration than she would receive 
keep a watchful eye on those under her care, } without it. 

that she may report at once to the head nurse; Third: She may undertake the care of private 











3 
any change in their condition. She must ; patients—that is, nursing the sick in their own 
be ready at a moment's notice to carry out ; homes—and will find no difficulty in obtaining 
orders to the letter, and to do as she is told, } employment through any reputable physician. 
without question or hesitation. ¢ Trained nurses receive from fifteen to twenty 
Each ward has a head nurse, with two or more 3 dollars a week; those who are not trained get 
assistants, not including the night nurse, accord- 3 from seven to ten dollars. 
ing to the number of the patients and the sever- ; A woman who wishes to enter a training- 
ity of the cases. The head nurse is supreme in ; school should apply personally or by letter at 
everything that relates to the work and manage- ; the hospital she may select. A lefter addressed 
ment of the ward, and is responsible for the } ‘‘Superintendent of Training-School,’’ followed 
proper execution of all orders given by the} by the name and address of the hospital, will 
doctors. The assistants accompany her in turn} bring her all necessary information. There 
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when she makes the round of the ward with 
the consulting physician, during his daily visit, 
and learn something of each case from his 
remarks upon it. Beside this informal instruc- 
tion, each pupil has a lesson once a week from 


sare schools attached to Bellevue Hospital, New 
: York; Philadelphia Hospital; the Massachusetts 
¢ General Hospital, Boston; the Rhode Island 
Hospital, Providence, Rhode Island; the Cook 
; County Hospital, Chicago; and many other large 
$ hospitals throughout the United States. It is 


werner 





the superintendent of the training-school, on 
the details of nursing, including simple lessons ; frequently difficult to gain admittance to these 
in anatomy and physiology. She also has a} large institutions, owing to the long list of 
course of instruction in cookery for invalids. ; applicants. This difficulty is not so great in 
A lecture is delivered each week by a physician ; smaller training-schools. Those at the Newport 
or surgeon, of which she takes notes, writing ; Hospital, Newport, Rhode Island, the Lynn, 
them out afterward in a connected form. There > Waltham, and Newton Hospitals in Massachu- 
are often supplementary lectures, and special } setts, may be mentioned as examples of the 
instruction is given in bandaging and other} latter class. There is a school also at the 
technical subjects. , ’ Toronto Hospital, Ontario. ; 
Each nurse has an hour every day for rest} When educated, women have such difficulty 
and recreation, one afternoon and an additional 3 in obtaining suitable occupation that this open- 
evening each week, some part of Sunday, and; ing should not be neglected. Comparatively 
a vacation of three weeks during each year. { few have as yet taken advantage of it in this 
Quarterly examinations are held, to test the: country. It is not so in England, where many 
advancement of the pupil, and on the result ; women of culture and position have taken up 
of these her standing in the school depends. the good work. Florence Nightingale and Flor- 
At the end of the two years’ course, if she passes ; ence Lees, Agnes Jones and Sister Dora, Clara 
the final examination and her conduct has been i Lumley and Clara Barton are loved and honored 
satisfactory, she is given a diploma certifying } the world over, and besides them there are scores 


to these facts. A pupil receives ten dollars a 
month during the first year, and fourteen dollars 
during the second year, and is provided with 
board and lodging, her washing also being done 
free of expense. 


$ and scores less well known, but not less worthy 
’ of reverence. 

Together, these noble sisters form a roll of 
; honor to which any womar may be proud to have 
‘ her name added. 











EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, Ere. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


No. 1—Is a house-dress, of gray or any other? fabric. Eight to ten yards of double-width 
self-colored foulé cloth. The underskirt is plain ; foulé, fortysix to fortyeight inches wide, and 
and trimmed with a broad band of velvet to; one and a half yards of velvet cut on the bias, 

will be required for this dress. 
No. 2—Is a home or evening dress, for a young 
girl, made of pale-pink, blue, gray, or any 
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match, put on above the hem. The tunic forms $ 
a full apron-front, looped high at the sides and } 
long at the back. The round belted waist opens : 
on a gathered chemisette of either surah or soft 
mull. Collar, cuffs, and belt.of velvet matching } 
the trimming on the skirt. These full belted: pretty evening shade of cashmere. The foun- 
bodices are greatly in favor for slight figures, , dation-skirt has a plaited ruffle at the edge. 
when the material used is of some soft woolen’ The overdress hangs almost straight, being but 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


a trifle shorter than the underskirt. It is; around the throat and forms the trimming for 
plaited, and passes under the belt in front, the neck of the bodice, as seen in the illustration. 
Short and full elbow-sleeves—which, however, 
are entirely optional. Longer ones would be 
quite as pretty, if preferred. : 

No. 3—Is a walking-costume, with skirt and 
corsage with revers. The front of this skirt is 
of velvet or velveteen, in seal-brown. The 
corsage and other part of the skirt are in a 
lighter shade of brown serge or lady's-cloth 





forming a half-rosette. This part of the drapery 
is faced with surah to match. The back-drapery 
hangs straight. The belt ends in a long sash at 


Three gathered ruffles of the cloti or serge trim 
the front breadth. The sides and back of the 
skirt are adjusted to the foundation-skirt, which 
holds the front breadth. The fullness of the 
back is laid in deep box-plaits. The double- 
breasted bodice is slightly pointed in front, 
74, i ending in a deeper point at the back. Revers, 

° collar, cuffs, and buttons of the same as the 

the back. The full waist is cut low in front ; skirt, be it velvet or velveteen. The chemisette 
and ornamented by a scarf of lace, which passes ’ is of plaited cream-white cashmere. Six to 
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eight yards of serge, at least two and a half yards ; 
of velveteen, and about three-eighths of a yard } 
of white cashmere, will be required. § 

No. 4—Is a breakfast- wrapper, of crimson } 
cashmere or flannel, with front, belt, collar, and } 
cuffs of black moiré. | A full box-plaited ruching ! 
edges the bottom of the wrapper and makes a; 
very pretty and stylish finish. A plainer finish ; 
may be had by continuing a band of the black ; 
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moiré around the edge of the skirt. Ten yards 
of cashmere’ and two yards of moiré will be 
required, a yard extra of moiré will be needed 
in case a band around the edge of the skirt be 
desired. 


No. 5—Is a cloak for a little girl of eight } 


years, of camel’s-hair cloth .in a myrtle-green 
tint, striped with brown, ivory, and gold. Any 
pretty cloth or flannel may be used. The collar 
and cuffs are in dark velvet, matching the ribbon 
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No. 7.—FRront. 


i bow at neck and waist. Felt hat, faced and 

; trimmed with velvet, and trimmed with standing 

$ loops of ribbon, with two quills fastened in the 
midst. 

No. 6—Is a waterproof cloak, with full sleeves 
and cape, for a girl of ten years. The back is 
- and the cloak fastens straight down the 
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No. 7.—Back. 
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COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL.—TABLE-COVER. 
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front with metal buttons. Hat of felt, with 
wing at the side. 

No. 7.—We give the front and back of coat 
for a little boy of four or five years. It is made 
3 of cloth, and simply stitched on edge with two 
rows of stitching. The upper collar is attached 
to the coat, while the two larger ones are sepa- 
rate, and are hooked on under the neck-collar. 
Large metal buttons are to be used for the front 
and back. 

No. 8—Is a corset-cover, of nainsook, flannel, 
or China silk. This cover must be trimmed 
with ornamental stitching and edging either in 
muslin embroidery or torchon lace. The bodice 
is V-shaped in front and round at the back. 
White China silk makes exceedingly beautiful 
corset-covers, and it washes and wears quite as 
well as muslin. 
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COAT FOR LITTLE GIRL: WITH SUPPLEMENT. 


BY EMILY II. MAY. 





Our Supplement pattern consists of four 
Pieces, comprising the half of the coat and 
collar and one entire sleeve of a new and} 
stylish coat for the coming season. The letters } 
and notches show how the pieces are joined. 3 


1. Har or Front. 
2. Wiaur or Back. 
3. SLEEVE. 
4. CouLLar. 

The dotted line shows how the sleeve turns 
under, forming the sling. These are called 
‘sling sleeves,’ and are very stylish. Make 
the coat of pin cr checked tweed; trim on the 
edge with worsted galloon or braid; line the 
sleeves with soft silk or flannel. ‘The pointed 
belt is of velvet. Bands of galloon ornament 
the shoulders and trim the collar. 








TABLE-COVER WITH BORDER IN CLOTH MOSAIC. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The cover for a table, which we give in the } contrasting colors, the remainder of the design 
front of the number, is bordered with mosaic } being composed of light-colored cloth of various 
embroidery, as the time-honored patchwork is} shades. When finished, the mosaic border is 
now called. It has been applied with good effect stitched to the table-cover of dark-brown cloth, 
to borders of table-cloths, etc. In our design, the } trimmed with a fringe, and lined with pretty 
stars of eight points are formed of velvet in two’ tinted material. 





HANGING PINCUSHION. 


BY MBS. 


Square cushion, painted, embroidered, or cov- 
ered with fancy muslin, made up over a satin 
foundation of some bright color. The pattern 
for the embroidery should be some simple flow- 


» ers—pansies, daisies, or buttercups, with a few 
After the cushion is covered, it is 


green leaves. 


WATER-LILIES FOR 
EMBROIDERY 

BY MRS. 

The colored design in the front of the Septem- 
ber number, the description of which was 
omitted, can be worked simply in outline on 
white linen, piqué, etc. 


leaf of the plant which should be partially filled 
~.vith long stitches in dark-green silk ; so also the 
shading under the first lily. The stems to be 
done in solid work of brown silk. Another way 


of using the design is to have the ground of ; 
Then trace the design in tissue- } 
paper, and tack it on blue or pale-yellow French } 


brown holland. 


merino, or finest and thinnest flannel; run’ over 
Vox. XCIV.—20. 


JANE 


It is to be traced in the ; 
usual way on the material, and is then outlined » 
in palest green or yellow silk. There is one long } 


JANE WEAVER. 


, edged with a tinsel cord of chenille, and placed 
; diamond-wise, to be suspended by three cords, 
: forming at the top a trefoil loop, at the back of 
‘ which is sewed a metal ring, to be hooked to the 
‘wall; the silk tassels should be in variegated 


colors. 


IN 


OUTLINE-WORK, 


OR PAINTING. 


WEAVER. 


the outline with green silk, and tear away the 
paper; then place the outlined design on the 
dark material and sew it at the back, so as to 
keep the flowers not quite flat, but strongly fixed 
to the holland. If used for embroidery, trace on 
muslin; tack it to a ground of plush or satin, 
and work over the pattern in pink, white, yellow, 
or pale-blue loose-twisted silk. The lily design 
has a very pretty effect when painted on oat- 
meal-cloth in Chinese or zinc white. For yel- 
low, use cadmia, which is a rich brilliant yellow. 
For rose-color, use five parts white and two 
parts of carmine. For blue, use cwrulean or 
Egyptian blue. 
(367) 





WALL-POCKET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 




















This novel and ornamental wall-pocket is ‘ feathers, tied on with a pretty bow of satin rib- 
made, as is seen by the illustration, on an ordi-: bon, of the color of the lighter half. The handle 
nary large palm-leaf fan, one-half of which is cov-; is also covered and crossed by the tinsel cord, 
ered with some pretty light-colored cream or $ and a bow of ribbon ornaments the end. The 
pale-blue surah or satin, and the veins of the ; velvet or darker haif is arranged on card-board 
palm are outlined with tinsel cord; the other} and lined, to form the pocket, in which photo- 
half is in velvet, plush, or satin, of peacock blue ¢ graphs or other cards can be held. The pocket 
or green, ornamented by three natural peacock ‘ is suspended by small brass tacks. 
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CORNER, IN CROSS-STITCH, FOR TOWELS, Erc. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number,-we give a pretty § cloths, ete. Red washing-cotton is the best for 
design to be done in cross-stitch on towels, table- } the embroidery. 
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BRAIDED BORDER. 





BY MRS JANE WEAVER, 





We give, im the front of the number, a design $ It is very pretty either braided or done in 
for a braided border. This is very simple, and } Kensington-stitch, and can be utilized for many 
can be worked on linen or any other material. ) purposes. 

(368) 
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CROCHET CASE, FOR HOLDING TWINE BALLS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVEB. 


This case is worked in one single or several } the narrowest part of the ball. At the bottom 
colors of stout crochet cotton, and is elosed at? the twine pulls. The case may have a loop of 
the top under a bright-colored bow of satin rib-’ ribbon at the top, to suspend the ball. If pre- 
bon. In the centre, a small cord or narrow rib- } ferred, the case may be crocheted of knitting- 


bon is drawn through a row of holes, to define ’ silk, which is much prettier. 


DESIGN FOR CHAIR-TIDY OR PANEL: DARNED WORK. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


The materials for the colored design in front ; background is then aarned in by putting the 
of the number are a piece of unbleached coarse } needle into each raised spot of the huckaback, 
linen huckaback, the size of the outer outline of $ line after line, until the entire background is 
the design, and red linen floss for the outlining { filled in. Border with guipure or crochet lace. 
and background. The design is first drawn upon } If used for a panel for a box or a small cupboard, 
the huckaback with tracing-paper; red is the‘ the work will be stretched upon a thin board 
best. The design is first done in outline-stitch, { or cardboard back. If preferred, the work may 


either in coarse white or red linen floss. The} be done in filoselle silk. 


COVER FOR CRADLE OR PERAMBULATOR. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number, we give a pretty } of flowers are to be embroidered in satin and 
design of a cover for a cradle or perambulator. ; stem stitch. Heavy lace can be substituted for 
This cover is composed of alternate bands of § the crochet if preferred. The cover should be 
light-colored cloth and crochet insertions done } ‘ lined with blue sateen and trimmed with hand- 


in colored cotton. On the cloth bands, sprigs © some tassels. 
(369) 





HANDKERCHIEF-SACHET. 
BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


3 

Crushed-strawberry plush or satin, embroid- 

. ered with red and yellow florettes, and lined 

with cream-colored quilted satin, inside of which 

some sachet-powder has been well sprinkled. 

The sachet is fastened on one side with red and 

yellow ribbon strings, and on the curved top with 

a button and elastic loop, hidden under a ribbon 

rosette to match. This model may be utilized 
for a needle-case by reducing the size. 








CORNER BORDER IN CROSS-STITCHES. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER- 


This border may be worked in colored linen 
filoselle on the edge of small table-covers. It is 
done by forming the inside, by crossing the 
threads and sewing them down with a cross- 
stitch. Then the edges are done in several rows 
of cross-stitches. Java canvas or coarse butch- 

Ser’s-linen or crash is the best material upon 
which to form this kind of a border, 
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BUTTERFLY DESIGN, IN OUTLINE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This prtty design, done in outline-stitch, is} napkin for the finger-bowl, and also for a toilet 


suitable for the corner of a handkerchief, a sett, etc. 
(870) 





BABY’S 


BY MBS. 


We give two designs for baby’s boots. The 
first one is of quilted cashmere. The edges are 


bound with silk braid, and the scallops around 
the top and those of the flap are finished in 
Five flat pearl buttons fasten 


the same manner. 
the boot. 


~~ 


EMBROIDERED SACHE 


BY MBS. 


This long case, quilted on both sides, displays } 
pale-blue satin inside, and navy-blue outside. 
In each lozenge is embroidered a corn-flower in 
dark, pale, and violet blue, as well as tinsel 
thread. This case is well scented with some 


é 


good sachet-powder, violet or heliotrope, and { 


JANE 


BOOTS. 


JANE WEAVER. 


The second boot is also of cashmere, lined with 
flannel, and embroidered in a star-shaped design 
in white or pale blue or pink silk. The top of 
this boot is trimmed with a band of soft white 
fur, or else a knitted ruching to simulate fur, 
and tied with narrow satin ribbon. 


T FOR LONG GLOVES. 


WEAVER. 


then put t&ether with atinsel cord, and fastened 
with a short moiré or satin ribbon. The 
embroidery may be varied, and, if preferred, only 
simple cross-stitches, forming stars, can be put 
into each lozenge. Some are painted upon the 
satin. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

FioraL Notrs.—The season will soon be here when the 
planting of bulbs will be in order. To those who have 
even the smallest plot of ground, the planting of a few 
dozen bulbs will not fail to give the most entire satisfaction. 

There are such varieties of these hardy beautiful bulbs 
that one can scarcely determine what to select. But a tulip- 
bed we must have, in a variety of colors, both early and late 
kinds, so as to secure a succession of bloom. Many of the 
named varieties are superb, but, if you have none, and send 
your order to a reliable dealer, allowing him to make a 
selection for you, you will not be disappointed when bloom- 
ing-time comes, 

Have the bulb-bed spaded to a good depth ; pulverize the 
soil well, incorporating with some very old and well-rotted 
manure a little sand, and you are ready for planting. I 
believe the very best results are attained when bulbs are 
planted early in the autumn. In planting bulbs that I 
have lifted, I usually do so as early as the middle of Septem- 
ber ; but, of course, if you purchase, you must wait until 
your order can be filled, as the bulbs are not in the hands 
of the dealers so early. A bed of mixed tulips, with a close- 
set border of crocus in variety, will prove an unfailing 
source of delight. 

The crocus puts up its sweet florets almost out of the 
snow, and then come the early tulips; so that, if you have 
planted wisely, there will be at least a month of beauty in 
that bed, that you have spent but few dollars upon. You 
can have both single and double, but my preference is for 
the single ones. Then, too, you may have a “‘crazy”’ bed, 
a mixture of several hardy bulbs. I have one, in the cen- 
tre of which are rows of hyacinths (some I had previously 
flowered in the house), then rows of tulips in variety, then 
narcissus, bordered with crocus; this for one side. On the 
other, I have feathered hyacinths, also Roman and grape 

« hyacinths, Star of Bethlehem, and scillas, and then the cro- 
cus border. If you send for a bulb catalogue, you will 
hardly know what to leave out of it. The fifms advertised 
in ‘* Peterson ’’ are perfectly reliable, as I have purchased of 
most of them, and know whereof I speak. But send in 
your orders early for bulbs, as it gives you the advantage of 


getting the choicest stock before they have been culled > 
over. And, too, you must plant early ; but, if from some < 


unforeseen reason you were unable to plant early, still 


plant, for, though they do better planted early, they are not ¢ 


failures, by any means, if planted late—even as late as 
November. I have tried them at all times. 

Tulips should be dug about once in three years. As soon 
as the tops die down, remove them, and, after drying, put 
them in paper bags and hang in a dry cellar until planting- 
time again. They must be examined frequently, to make 
sure that they are not molding. 

Dig up the bed thoroughly, putting in several barrow- 
loads of rotten manure, and you are ready to begin plant- 
ing. I think the bed should be well renewed at least every 
third year. A slight protection of stable-litter is all that 
is necessary, which may be removed in early spring. The 
bulbs should be planted at the depth of four inches. 

Mrs. M. R, Waaconer. 


“INVALUABLE Every Way.’’—A lady writes: ‘‘ Where 5 


dress, household, or reading is concerned, I find ‘Peter- 
son’ alike invaluable.” 
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§ To Prevent a Coarse RED Sx1N.—This trouble arises 
from various causes, but in many cases it may be mitigated 
at least by the use of proper remedies. 

First, care should be taken that the clothing is loose and 
easy, also the shoes. Nothing so quickly makes the face 
and hands red asa tight and constraining mode of dress; 
and, as it causes the small veins to swell and impedes the 

¢ circulation, the coarse appearance so produced soon becomes 

? permanent, unless the warning is heeded and the practice 

discontinued. 

Next, in bathing, carefully avoid soap and cold hard 
water: use soft tepid water, a soft cloth, and do not rub 
the face in drying it—pat it gently, instead. If at any 
time soap seems necessary, put a little borax into the water, 
¢ asa substitute. This is soothing and softening to the skin, 
2 and quite as cleansing as soap. Oatmeal put into the water 
; also makes a good substitute for soap—it softens and whitens 

the skin. Dry oatmeal, rubbed over the face, neck, and 
hands after bathing, has a softening effect on the skin. 

¢ All who desire a clear complexion must see that the 

rooms they work and sleep in do not lack for ventilation. 

Bad air will soon spoil the fairest skin. Fresh air, sunshine, 
and exercise are the most essential cosmetics to be used in 
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gaining a clear, fresh, pearly skin. A help will be found 
in frequently rubbing with almond, olive, or cocoanut oil, 
about the throat, neck, arms, waist—the whole body, if 
practicable. The rubbing should be gentle, but persistent 
and frequent. The oil is used only to make the skin more 
pliable and to open the pores, The chief benefit is derived 
from the rubbing. With regard to this—and, indeed, to 
all these small cares relating to the person—it will be 

§ found that a little regular painstaking, every day, is better 
than a great deal one day and none the next. 

PrnE Cones are very decorative. They may be bronzed 
or gilded, and then a small picture-frame screw and eye 

3 fastened in one end and placed among loops of ribbon, to 
° decorate fancy baskets or wall-pockets. On wood baskets 
3 they are very appropriate. I recently saw a lovely one, 
¢ made of the woven mats that raisins are bought in. The 
mats are about two yards around. Make two loops of one- 
third of the distance, and of the remaining part form a cir- 
cle. Line with some stout material, and run a wire 
$ band round the top, to keep the pocket in shape. Make 
a handle of heavy hat-braid, and then bronze the outside, 
$ and paint an appropriate quotation in black or a different 
; colored paint from the ground. ‘Fasten the cones at the top 
‘ of the two loops, or a pretty border of the small cones 
might be put around the top of the basket, 
Tue Epee or tHE TeEeETH.—Many women have the habit, 
when sewing, of biting off threads instead of cutting them 
with scissors. For either natural or artificial teeth, this is 
bad, and soon necessitates repairs. The edge of the teeth 
becomes very rough by the breaking of the enamel, when 
thread is bitten off many times in the same place on the 
tooth, as is liable to be the case, for all the muscular force 
; exerted by the jaws is centred upon the small space meas- 
s ured by the width of a thread. 

“BerteR AND Betrer.”—A recent subscriber writes: 
“T like ‘Peterson’ ; each month seems an improvement on 
the last in some way.” 
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Our PRINcrIpAL Premiums For 1889 are announced on the 
second page of the cover. ‘‘ Buds and Blossoms” will be 
found the most beautiful gift-book this or any other maga- 
zine has ever offered asa premium. It isa volume of original 
and selected poems, profusely illustrated and handsomely 
bound, with gilt edges, etc., etc. It is printed on the same- 
sized paper as the “‘ Book of Beauty,” but will contain 
more matter. Beside numerous exyuisite steel-engraviugs, 
it gives nearly a score of the finest wood-drawings by 
famous artists—studies of rare flowers and dainty bits of 
landscape—iilustrating the poems. It will make a valuable 

Pdition toa library, as well as a charming ornament to 
a centre-table. 

Another premium will be a large engraving, called 
“The Morning Greeting.’’ This is really one of the most 
perfect engravings we have ever offered, and is in an 
entirely different style from any heretofore given by us. 
The background shows a picturesque cottage, with a glimpse 
of rural scenery at the side. In the foreground, stands a 
lovely girl in rustic dress, who has stopped to caress the 
dumb pets which have run forward to meet her. The 
original picture is the work of a celebrated painter, and 
the best connoisseurs pronounce the engraving a gem. 

It is only necessary to get upa club in order to obtain 
either book or picture, and both can be secured by making 
the club a large one, and to do this it is only necessary to 
begin early. See club-terms on second page of cover. 

Our premium-offer of valuable books proved so successful, 
a year ago, that we shall renew it, and have made arrange- 
ments to offer handsomely-bound copies of several of the 
most popular authors’ best works. 

Another premium will be an extra copy of the magazine, 
and that is the most popular because it is by all odds the 
best of premiums. It should always be kept in mind that, 
by setting to work in good time, any two premiums cat 
easily be gained, and, with a little energy, all three may 
be secured, 

Our inducements to subscribers for 1889 are in various 
ways superior to any we have ever offered, and we are too 
near our semi-centennial for people to require to be told 
that every promise we make is always more than fulfilled. 
Popular as ‘‘ Peterson” has been for almost fifty years, we 
can safely assert that, next year, it will prove more desirable 
than ever. 

To MAKE A Scrap-BaskEt at small expense, take four com- 
mon wicker fans or hand-screens, tie all the four handles 
together with colored ribbon, so as to convert them into a 
stand ; then tie the sides of the fans together with colored 
ribbons, to form the basket itself. You may line the inte- 
rior or not, as you please, and edge with fringe and trim 
with ribbons or flowers, according to taste. Old scraps of 
silk or lace may be brought into use, and conyerted into 
little drawing-room ornaments with a little taste and 
ingenuity. 

A Hanpsome Crotn for the centre of the dining-table is 
of twilled linen, eighteen inches square. Around the sides 
are traced large maple-leaves; one leaf at each corner, 
underlapping those on each’ side of it. These are outlined 
with different shades of heavy gold or copper colored floss. 
The veins are worked in stem-stitch, and the space in the 
leaves is filled in with different lace-stitches. _Cut the outer 
edge of the cloth close to the embroidery. 


Tue Harr is beginning to be seen dressed in loops of 
wide plaits at the back, fastened by large pins on the neck. 
High top-knots, with all kinds of fancy pins fastening its 
knots to each other, are, however, still seen in majority. 
The front hair is always curled or waved or frizzed, how- 
ever the back hair may be dressed. 
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¢ Beain Tatkine to Your Frienps Now about taking 
“Peterson” for 1889: be early in the field. Every year, 
| we receive hundreds of letters, in which the writers say 


that, if they had only begun earlier, they could have raised 


large clubs. Begin in time, and you will not fail. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Laconisms. By J. M. P. Otis, D.D. Philadelphia; J. B. 
Lippincott Company.—The author gives his book a second 
title, ‘The Wisdom of Many in the Words of One”; but, 
if all the thoughts expressed are not altogether original, 
they are always put with a terseness and vigor which make 
them worth preserving. It is really an admirable work, 
and what the writer says in his modest preface is its best 
criticism: ‘* This little volume is the result of the study 
of men and books for many years; but its lessons have not 
been learned in books nor from men, but by books and 
men—that is, by reflection on what has been found in the 
pages of books and in the lives of men. Sometimes, both 
men and books teach more than they say, and better than 
their best thoughts. It is the fruit of a growth of refhee- 
tion from seeds gathered from.many sources that is here 
condensed.”’ 

From Eighteen to Twenty: A Novel. Philadelphia: J. 2B. 
Lippincott Company.—This is a story by an anonymeus 
3 writer which will prove pleasant reading; and if it is, 

as we are inclined to think, a maiden effort, it offers promi-e 
2 of good work to come. It isa young girl’s account of her 
$ first season in society—the history of her likes and dislikes, 

her aspirations and disappointments, her blunders and her 
§ triumphs—and it is really well told. She isa girl possew- 
$ ing both heart and brains, and one thoroughly sympathizes 
° with her from first to last, and is pleased by the determina- 
tion with which she fights against her faults, The book 


$ 
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contains a good many lessons by which, while enjoying the 
story, young women of the heroine’s age might greatly 
profit if they would give the warnings due reflection. 
° The Animal Life of Our Seashore; By Angelo Heilprin. 
° Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company.—This hand-book 
$ on the animal life of our Eastern seacoast is a Very careful 
production, as interesting as it will prove usecful—which 
is a good deal to say. It is issued at a very cheap rate, 
though it is got up on good paper, and the numerous illus- 
trations are excellent, giving examples of all sorts of odd 
$ water-creatures, from polyps, squirts, and sea-urchins up 
$ to fishing-frogs, swell-toads, and zebra-fish. The author 
¢ has the happy faculty of making scientific descriptions 
$ clear and attractive ; and, while this little volume contains 
many things that will be new even to the mature student, 
it is written in a fashion which will fascinate childish 
minds as might a book of fairy-tales, 

The Maiden Widow. By Mrs. Emma D, E. N. Southworth, 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers,—This is one of the 
most popular novels that Mrs. Southworth has given the 
public, and it thoroughly deserves the reputation it has 
achieved. The book has never before been sold under one 
dollar and a half; but the publishers have issued this 
exceedingly tasteful edition at the almost nominal price 
of twentyfive cents. The volume is the same size as ‘‘ Tho 
Family Doom,”’ which we noticed in our last number, and 
should be sought by everybody who read that interesting 
story, as the principal characters therein have a place in 
the present tale. 

Benedicta: A Novel. By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. Phila- 
delphia. J. B. Lippincott Company.—A book which will 
help one to pass a very pleasant morning. It is a story 
of English country life, though the authoress has managed 
to give plenty of incident and a good deal of striking char- 

$ acterization, though, as a rule, the women are much better 
} drawn than the men, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Wat THE NEwsPaPers Say of a magazine must always 
carry great weight, as they see all the periodicals each 
month, and are therefore able to make comparisons. For 
years, the general verdict of the press has placed “‘ Peter- 
son’’ above every other magazine of its kind, giving it the 
palm of superiority in every respect, and, as time goes on, 
this decision only grows more pronounced and emphatic. 
The leading journals in every quarter of the country never 
fail to give each number long and laudatory notices. It is 
very gratifying also to remark that every successive volume 
receives a higher average of praise than its predecessor. 
To quote a tithe of these proofs of appreciation would be 
impossible ; but, at this season, room ought to be made for 
afew: The Philadelphia (Pa.) Bulletin says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ 
vies with purely literary periodicals of the first class, as 
most of its articles are by writers employed on those 
monthlies: its claims, therefore, in « literary and artistic 
point of view, separate it widely from the ordinary fashion 
magazine. It gives stories by authors of established repu- 
tation. The newest fashions and work-table designs, and the 
cook-book and medical department, would of themselves be 
invaluable.” The Columbia (S. C.) Christian Advocate says: 
*** Peterson’ maintains its place as the best of the lady’s- 
magazines.’’ The Burns (Oregon) Herald says: ‘‘‘ Peter- 
son’s’ bewitching engravings, serials, short stories, poems, 
recipes, fancy-work, illustrations, etc., etc., give it a place 
that is all its own.’ The La Fayette (Ind.) Sunday Leader 
says: ‘‘To those who wish to subscribe for a first-class 
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family magazine, we recommend ‘Peterson’s Magazine,’ ? 


the old stand-by and favorite.” 
East-Tennesseean says of “Peterson”: ‘Artistic beauty, 


The Kingston (Tenn.) § 


literary interest, and household utility are so well com- § 
> when turned out, so as to form semicircles on the dish, and 


bined, that there is ample choice for every taste and a 
certainty of pleasing the most fastidious.” 
(N. H.) New England Observer says: 


The Keene 
“Long years of 


unexampled success and prosperity have thoroughly estab- $ 


lished ‘ Peterson’s’ position ; and, as it yearly offers greater 
and more striking attractions, it runs no risk, even in this 
age of competition, of losing one iota of its hold on public 
favor."’ The Liverpool (Ohio) Gazette says: ‘‘‘ Peterson’ 
offers the best of inducements to persons getting up clubs, 
which will fully repay any lady for the little time necessary 
to secure one of the handsome premiums.” 
item to note just at this season, and one on which sub- 
scribers ought to act at once. ‘* Peterson’s’’ premiums for 
1889 will be finer than those of any preceding year. 
Maxrnc Soup is a great deal of trouble in a small house- 
hold, yet everybody’s dinner ought to begin with it. There 


This last is an $ 


are numerous preparations, nowadays, of liquid and con- } 
solidated soups, and, among these, the Franco-American 3 
rank pre-eminent, being prepared from the best materials } sugar, half or a teaspoonful of salt ; mix ; then roll out the 
by a famous French cook. Every housekeeper should give ¢ paste about an inch thick, dust powdered sugar over it, cut 


them a trial: it only needs this to secure their universal 
end lasting popularity. 


AMONG THE noteworthy evolutions of fashion, this fall, is 
a marked decrease in the size of ladies’ watches. 
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OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Bap Every Receipt in this Cook- Book h1s been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
SOUPS, ETC. 


Veal Soup.—Take two pounds of veal and one gallon of 


water; let it boil until tender; add a pot of marjoram, 
thyme, chopped onions, pepper, and salt. To brown it, take 
a tablespoonful of butter, and two of flour; mix with a little 
of the broth ; roll the butter in the flour, and let it stew in 
the broth ; then add to the soup. Just before serving, add 
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a wineglassful of wine, a few cloves, spice, and cayenne pep- 
per. Cut and slice three hard-boiled eggs. 

Fish with Tomatoes.—Cut the fish in pieces ; fry it in boil- 
ing lard, a light-brown, having first rolled the fish in ‘corn. 
meal, When done, set it to one side, where it will keep 
warm, and put some tomatoes in the skillet with a little 
onion, and stir them until they are done ; then pour over 
them a little boiling water. Season with pepper and salt; 
pour over the fish, and serve hot. 

MEATS, ETC. 

Scalloped Mution.—Remove the fat and skin from cold 
roast mutton ; cut the meat in small thin slices; season it 
with salt and pepper. Buttera shallow dish; put ina layer 
of bread or cracker crumb, then a layer of meat, then oys- 
ters, strained and seasoned, tomato or brown gravy, then 
crumb, meat, etc., having on the top a thick layer of 
crumb, moistened in one-third of a cup of melted butter. 
Cold boiled macaroni, cut into inch pieces, may be used 
in place of oysters. 

Scalloped Chicken.—Take equal parts of cold chicken, 
boiled rice or macaroni, and tomato sauce. Put in layers 
in a shallow dish, and cover with buttered crumb. Bake 
till brown. Cold roast turkey, using stuffing and gravy, 
may be prepared in the same way. 

DESSERTS. 

Batter Pudding.—Take two eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, one of butter, and a breakfastcupful of milk. Beat 
the butter to a cream; beat the eggs, add a little white 
sugar, and, for a change, the grated rind of a lemon; put 
in the flour and milk, and beat all together. Pour the mixt- 
ure into a buttered shallow dish, and bake twenty minutes 
inasharp oven. it may also be baked in common saucers 
instead of a dish, when the puddings should be doubled up 


sifted sugar strewed over them. 

Shape of Rice.—Bake a quarter of a pound of rice, as 
directed for plain rice-pudding, taking care to have it dry. 
Remove the brown skin, and mix with the rice the yolks of 
two eggs, two ounces of powdered lump-sugar, and a little 
almond or vanilla flavoring. Beat all together, but do not 
boil after adding the eggs. Press the rice into a mold; let 
it stand for some hours until set, then turn it out on a glass 
dish. 

Ground Rice Pudding.—Mix two ounces of ground rice in 
half a pint of cold milk ; pour on it half a pint of boiling 
milk, in which six lumps of sugar have been dissolved, and 
stir over the fire for ten minutes. Put in the pudding an 
egg well beaten, and bake in a buttered tart-dish for three- 
quarters of an hour. 

CAKES. 

Fat Rascals.—One pound of flour, one-quarter pound of 

butter, one-quarter pound of currants, one ounce of moist 


into rounds; bake in a quick oven. 

Sour-cream Cookies are made of one cup of sour cream, one 
cup of sugar, two eggs, one teaspoonful (not heaping) of 
soda, a little salt, and flour enough to make a soft dough ; 
flavor with cinnamon. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECEIPTS. 

Pickled Walnuts.—Take large French walnuts and pare 
them till the white part appears; but be very careful not 
to cut too deep. Have a pan of salt-and-water close by, 
and drop each nut into it as pared or they will get black. 
Have ready a lined saucepan full of boiling water in which 
is a handful of salt, put the walnuts into this, and let them 
boil quickly for five minutes; then take them out and 
spread between two clean cloths, When they are cold, put 


’ them into wide-mouthed bottles and fill up with strong 
} vinegar, putting a blade of mace and a teaspoonful of 
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) salad oil into each bottle; cork down, the next day, and 


keep in a dry place. 
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Quince-and-Apple Jelly.—Cut small and core an equal 
quantity of apples and quinces, put the quinces in a 
preserving-kettle, with water to cover them, and boil till 
soft. 
and boil till the whole is nearly a pulp. Put the whole 
into a jelly-bag and strain them without pressing. Add 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar to a pint of the juice 
and boil together until it jellies. 

Toffee.—One pound of brown sugar, a small quantity of 
treacle, two ounces of butter; put into a saucepan, and stir 
carefully ; when boiling, add the juice and peel of half a 
lemon ; continue boiling and stirring until, when a small 
quantity is put into cold water, it will taste crisp. Then 
add six ounces of sweet and bitter almonds cut in pieces, and 
pour the mixture out on buttered tins. 

Bread Sauce.—Pour half a pint of boiling milk on a tea- 
cupful of fine breadcrumb ; add a small onion stuck -with 


three or four cloves, a small blade of mace, a few pepper- 
, 


corns, and salt to taste. Let the sauce simmer five minutes, 


add a small pat of fresh butter, and, at the time of serving, § 
remove the onion and mace, 

Eggs au Gratin.—Cut some hard-boiled eggs in slices; lay 
them on a well-buttered dish, with grated Parmesan cheese, 
black pepper, and the least bit of powdered nutmeg ; sprin- 
kle some baked breadcrum) over all; put the dish in the 
oven, and serve as soon as the contents begin to color. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


Butss.—The time for starting hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, ? 


scillas, etc., has again come round, and those amateurs who 
are in doubt as to what bulbs they shall plant will do well, 
while they are losing time in making uy their minds, to 
send to some wel!-kzown firm for a collection suita:'te for 
the garden or the house. Where it is desired to have a suc- 
cession of blooming bulbs in pots for the room, conserva- 
tory, or greenhouse, potting should not be delayed, and 
should be repeated at intervals of about a fortnight, until 
the end of the year. When the potting is complete, the pots 
should be placed on a hard level dry bottom of sand, coal- 
ash, very small cinders, brick, stone, or boards, in a shel- 
tered place—an out-building or dry cellar is excellent for 


the purpose ; when the pots have been got into position, ° 
they should be covered over half a foot deep in sand, fine 3 
ashes, or cocoanut-fibre refuse, or some similar suitable ° 


material. 


The great secret in forcing all kinds of bulbs is to stimu- ‘ 
late the growth of roots before that of foliage and flowers, 3 
and this can only be done where the heat of the sun cannot } 
reach to cause the bulbs to produce leaves—that is, to push ° 


upward before they have put out a sufficient number of 


roots; in about eight or ten weeks from the time of starting ° 


as above, the pots will be full of roots, and such plants as 
are showing for bloom through the blanched leaves may be 
selected and placed for a time in a shady part of a green- 
house, or in a sitting-reom where the sun cannot shine upon 
them until the leaves have become green. 

One very important matter to be attended to after obtain- 
ing good, sound, plump, hard, heavy bulbs is to see that all 


the pots in which they are to grow have perfect drainage, 3 
which is only to be obtained by having plenty of shards 
(pieces of broken flower-pot) in the bottom of each pot, to $ 


allow the water to filter slowly but thoroughly through ; 


two inches, at least, of the broken material, should be at > 
The soil, also, should receive care- 


the bottom of each pot. 
ful attention ; this should consist of turfy loam, leaf-mold, 


sand, and thoroughly rotten dung, such as may be got from } 


an old hot-bed. 
When grown in glasses, the bulbs of hyacinths should not 


be allowed to touch the water, but be as near to it as possi- § 
ble without doing so. When in glasses, the bulbs should be ? 


Add the apples, still keeping water to cover them, 3 
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3 placed in some cool dark spot, where, indeed, no light what- 
ever can have access, for five or six weeks—uutil, in fact, a 
sufficient number of roots have been shot down into the 
water, and the plant above starting well into leaf and 
flower-bud ; the glasses may then be gradually brought 
into the light. Tulips, single and double Van Thol, may 
> still be started for early blooming in pots. They should be 
treated just in the same manner as directed above for hya- 
cinths, removing them at the end of November into a gentle 
warmth. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

2 Fig. 1.—WaLkrinc-Dress, oF Fawn-CoLorED WooLen. 
¢ The underskirt is figured in stripes and ovals of a darker 
shade and is without trimming. The overdress is of plain 
fawn-colored woolen, long and full, and draped at the sides, 
The tailor-made jacket is of dark-green cloth, with a vest 
of the same trimmed with braid. It fastens to the left 
$ side with large fancy buttons. The deep skirt of the jacket 

has square pockets. Bonnet of green felt, trimmed with 

a red bird. 

Fic. 11.—VisitinG-Dress, OF BLUE Foutarp. The skirt, 

of striped blue-and-red foulard, falls quite straight at the 

) sides and opens over a front of plain blue foulard, pret- 

tily draped. The striped skirt is full at the back, but 

is undraped. The bodice, of the striped material, opens 

over a vest of the plain, laid in diagonal plaits. LIat of 
’ blue velvet, with red plumes. ¢ 

Fig. 111.—GarDEN-PaRTY Dress, oF Gray InpriA SILK. 
The front and sides are trimmed and draped with a silk 
of the same color in gay stripes. The bodice is trimmed 
with this striped silk, and the fichu mantle, which crosses 
in front with long ends, has a trimming of it on the chest. 
Collar and cuffs of the striped silk. Straw hat, trimined 
with a broad braid and feathers. 

Fig. 1v.—WALKING-DrEss, OF Sort Brack CiLotH. The 
skirt is quite plain at the back; in front, it opens V-shape 
over a chamois-colored cloth, and has chamois-colored 
cloth revers, trimmed with buttons. The jacket bodice 
has a small basque at the back, and a vest of chamois- 
colored cloth trimmed with buttons. Hat of black velvet, 
faced with chamois-colored satin and trimmed with a bird 
and ostrich-tips. 

Fic. v.—WAtkine-Dress, oF BLvE Movustine DELAINE. 
$ The skirt is full, slightly looped a. ... back; at the side, 
the lining of the drapery and the lengthwise plaits are of 
strawberry-and-blue striped silk. The drapery in front, 
below the bodice, opens over a simulated skirt of the striped 
material. The bodice is cut away in front, has collar and 
revers of the striped silk and a full vest of piain blue 
surah. Hat of black velvet, trimmed with blue ribbon and 
strawberry-colored feathers. 

Fic. vi.—WraP, For WALKING OR TRAVELING, MADE 
oF DaRK Fawn-Cotorep Ciotn. It is long and plain, 
with fullness enough in the back to make it fall easily 
over the dress. It has three small capes, finished by 
machine-stitching. Black straw hat and feathers. 

Fis. Vil AND VIII. —FRONT AND Back oF A FALL MANTLE, 
oF DarkK-GrEEN CiotH. The front is laid in plaits and 
has long ends. , The sides and sleeves are formed of three 
deep rufties—which, with the ends at the front, are pinked 
; out. The back fits closely, the small piece over the skirt 

being pinked out. The hood is lined with dark-red silk. 
Fig. 1x.—Jacket, of heavy black jersey-cloth, trimmed 
S with black gimp and braid. 

Fic. Xx.—WALKING-DREss, IN THE DireEctToRY STYLE, 
MADE OF STRIPED WOOLEN MATERIAL. It is plain in front, 
is laid in wide plaits at the sides, and full at the back ; 
there is no looping. On the right side isa pointed panel 
of black velvet. The bodice is double-breasted, and orna- 
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mented with two rows of large smoked-pearl buttons. The 
revers and cuffs are of black velvet. Chemisette of colored ¢ 
surah. Directory hat of gray straw, with a bow under the § 
brim, and trimmed with gray ostrich-feathers. 

Figs. XI AND XII.—Front anp Back oF MORNING- 
Bovice, oF DaRK-BLUE SurAH studded with horseshoes. } 
It is laid in plaits from the shoulders to the waist, both 
back and front. At the back, it is slightly shirred at the >} 
The collar, cuffs, skirt, and trimming down the 
Waist-ribbon of blue watered >} 


) 


shoulders. 
front are of plaited surah. 
silk. 

Fic. xut.—Btovse-S.Leeve, full, plaited on the top of the ; 
arm, and finished with a wide cuff. 

Fig. X1V.—WALKING-DrEss, OF StRIPED WooLEN. The 
skirt is laid in wide plaits. The tunic is crossed and pointed 
in front, draped at the side and back. The bodice is full, : 
with vest of the same material, arranged V-shape on the > 
chest. Felt bonnet, trimmed with striped ribbon and 
cock’s-plumes and faced with velvet. 

Fic. xv.—TAmLor- Mabe JACKET, OF Ficurep CLOTH. | 
It is trimmed with braid and opens over a long vest of 
plaid cloth. 

Fig. xvi.—Piastron, oF Biack Crips. The folds are 
on the cross and meet in a point in front. Two cross-bands 
frame them; the high collar corresponds. 

Fic. xvit.—WrapP, or Piarp CLorn. It fits close to the 
figure at the back, where it is full over the tournure, is > 
loose in front, and is trimmed with bands of velvet, pointed $ 
and fastened with buttons. The cape is laid in plaits, is $ 
trimmed like the cloak, has a deep velvet collar, and can } 
be removed at pleasure. High hat, trimmed with ribbon 
and feathers. 

Figs. XVIII AND xIx.—Two Capes, to be worn on cool 3 
days. One has a full pinked-out ruching around the neck, } 
the other has a high collar fastened by a bow of ribbon. 

Fig. xx.—Bopice, For Morning WEAR, or DuLi-Rep 
TwIitLep FLANNEL. The back and front are both full and 
the waistband crosses in a point in front. It is embroidered 
in a silk of a darker shade. 

Fig. xx1.—Snoer, For Eventna Wear. The front is 
done in beaded embroidery ; the full rosette is also beaded. 

Fig. xx11.—HHat, or Buack Straw, trimmed with a scarf 
of gay-striped surah and two quills and faced with black 
velvet. 6 

Fig. xx111.—Bonnet, OF DARK-BLUE Straw, faced with 
dark-blue. A large bow of dull-red ribbon is placed under 
the brim. It is .. ..ned with dull-red ribbon and dark- 
blue feathers. 

Fic. xxtv.—Hart, or Coarse YELLOW Straw, faced with 
black, and trimmed with loops of black and yellow ribbon. 

GENERAL Remarks.—The fashions are altering, but so 
gradually that the alteration is almost imperceptible. 

Tournures or * bustles’? are still worn, but smaller and $ 
smaller, though there is no prospect that they will be quite 
discarded at present; but anything like exaggeration is 
regarded with disfavor. A slight bend is necessary for real 
elegance—and nothing is uglier than a perfectly flat dress ; 
but the mode has been so caricatured, and so many people ° 
have worn such enormous tournures, that good taste now 
permits very little to be worn. If it isa little pronounced 3 
at the top of the skirt on account of the two or three little 
steels, the lower part is flat and the folds fall naturally. 

A method that obviates the wearing of a tournure, and one } 
adopted by many good dressmakers, is to line the back of } 
the skirt with crinoline, arranged in tubes which extend 2 
from the top to the bottom of the skirt, and are sewed in } 
place throughout their length. At the top, these pluits ¢ 
are arranged very compactly, and extend in width as they 
approach the bottom of the skirt. Of course, it is only ¢ 
with substantial materials that this arrangement can be | 
employed ; with the lighter ones, a slight tournure is almost ° 
a necessity. 
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¢ short-waisted even when they are not so in reality. 
» the eye soon becomes accustomed to fashions, of whatever 
> kind, 
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FASHIONS. 


Tailor-made costumes are by no means abandoned, but they 
are much modified in consequence of the shorter-waisted 
gowns that are becoming fashionable. In truth, in the 


¢ make of dresses, fashion is divided into two distinct fields : 
} short and long waists. 


It is almost certain, however, that 
short waists will win the day ; for plain skirts and pointless 


$ bodices are quite decided by our best houses, and some 


distinguished dressmakers are assiduously studying all the 


§ engravings and portraits of the end of the last and the 


commencement of this century. 

Ladies with long waists will naturally cling to bodices in 
accordance, but, with a broad sash added, makes them look 
And 


Bodices are nearly all made either full or with some 
trimming which takes away the corseted appearance of the 


° close-fitting plain bodice. 


Round waists, with belts and buckles or broad sashes, are 
much in favor as the newest thing, but should only be 
worn by slender persons. The pointed bodice is much 


§ more becoming to stout persons; but this can be made 


without the exaggerated length that has recently been so 
fashionable. 

Jacket bodices divide the favor with the round ones, so 
many of the newest costumes are seen with rolling collars, 
lappels, vests, etc., etc. 

Skirts are usually made flat on the front and sides, though 
many of our best dressmakers still cling to some drapery, 
and but few skirts are draped alike on both sides. If the 
apron overskirt is worn, the drapery is long and narrow ; 
but most of the back-drapery is long and straight. 

Wraps are of all descriptions; the jacket is much too 
comfortable and useful to be discarded ; mantles are short 


§ at the back, with long ends in front, which are sometimes 


tied. Long straight coats will probably be much worn 
later; but, in these happy days, when women dress much 
as they fancy, the style of the wrap depends very much 
on the taste or purse of the wearer. 

Bounets are also very much a matter of taste. The smail 
pointed capote is seen ; but the various modifications of the 


» Directoire bonnet are worn by those who wish to inaugurate 


a new fashion or by those who consider them becoming. 
The Directoire bonnet has a broad crown—a flaring brim, 


> usually—and is set far back on the head, with a bow of 
; ribbon set under the brim. 


CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
1.—Girw’s Dress, OF BLUE-AND-GRAY STRIPED 
The stripes of the dress are arranged to bring two 
stripes on the surface of the box-plait, concealing the next 
two underneath, The very useful collar-cape, which can 


Fic. 


} be removed at pleasure, is of velveteen, as also the belt and 


cuffs. Hat of gray felt, trimmed with dark-blue ribbon. 
Fic. 11.—GirL’'s Coat, OF DARK-GRAY OR HEATHER MIXT- 
ure. The cape, which is removable, has a hood at the 
back lined with red striped silk. The toque is of crimson 
plush, trimmed with goose-quill feathers or with any stiff 


} feather. 

Fig. 111.—Boy’s Costume, or Scorcu Piaip WOoo.en. 
The skirt is kilted. The body opens diagonally over a 
shirt of surah silk. The rounded jacket has revers, and 
is of dark-green cloth. Tam O'Shanter of dark-green cloth. 


Fic. 1v.—Hat ror A Youne Giru. It is of dark-blue 
felt, with turned-up brim faced with dark-blue velvet. 


> Birds and wings in front. 


Fic. v.—CHILp’s Toque, oF PLarp VELVET OR WOOLEN 
MATERIAL. It is bordered with folds of plain dark velvet, 
ornamented with a group of tinted ostrich-tips, which is 
placed in a windmill-bow of watered silk. 
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PPatagacsiteeny DOCTORS AGREE 
es => | That the most successful com- 
“UGG y/ | x ;' bination of the virtues of 
Uh ‘y purely vegetable cathartics is 
contained in 


Ayer’s Pills. 


The absolute freedom from Cal- 
omel or any dangerous drug 
commends them for family use, 
and their sugar-coating makes 
them pleasant to take. 


The various disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels have no more reliable 
remedy. In all cases where a prompt, 
safe, and effective cathartic is needed, 
these pills are unequalled. Among the 
complaints for which Ayer’s Pills are 
especially recommended are Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Gout, 
Jaundice, Piles, Rheumatism, and Sick 
Headache. 

Dr. George T. Spencer, Unity, N. H., 
considers Ayer’s Cathartic Pilis far 
superior to any others known to the 
medical profession. Dr. M. A. Gregg, 
Beam’s Mills, N. C., prescribes Ayer’s 
Pills in his practice and unhesitatingly 
pronounces them the best cathartic in 
use. Dr. J. O. R. Stetson, Pittsburgh, Pa., believes Ayer’s Pills to be the safest 
and best medicine known for that large variety of disorders where a cathartic is 
required. Dr. T. E. Hastings, Baltimore, Md., regards Ayer’s Pills as indispen- 
sable to the successful treatment of bilious and liver disorders. 


iAyer’s Pills, 


Dr. J, C, Ayer & Co,, Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Dealers in Medicines, 
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THE OLD DOCTORS 


Drew blood, modern doctors cleanse it ; hence the increased demand for 
Alteratives. It is now well known that most diseases are due, not to 
over-abundance,. but to impurity, of the Blood; and it is equally well at- 
tested that no blood medicine is so efficacious as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
‘I find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an admirable remedy for the cure of blood 


diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the work every time.”—E. L. Pater, M. >: 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


> . 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 
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We aslx. for a TRIAL and 
A COMPARISON with 
any other Brand. - 
The goods vill na 


speal. for 
themselves. 


WARREN ST., 
NEw YORK, 
UNDER THE DIRECT SUPERVISION OF 


ALPHONSE BIARDOT, 


MEMBER OF THE JuRY OF Experts oN Foop PRODUCTS 
AT THE PARIS INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 
in 1%4-pint Giass Jars; quart, pint, and half-pint Cans. 
READY FOR USE. 
REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 
Green-Turtle, Terrapin, Consommé, Tomato, Mock- 
Turtle, Chicken, Mulligatawny, Ox-Tail, Julieune, Prine 


tanier, Mutton-Broth, Pea, French Bouillon, Vegetable, 
Beef (or Soup and Bouilli), 


SERVED. ‘ON ALL PULLMAN 
AND B.& O. BUFFET CARS. 
THEN CAN’ BEFASTED THERE. 

Send us 12 cents, in stamps, and receive a sample-can 

at your choice. Please mention “Peterson.” 


Sold by PARK & TILFORD; ACKER, MERRALL & CONDIT, 
And leading grocers in the United States. 
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‘‘Our American Homes, 
and How to Furnish Them.”’ 


FURNITURE 


R. J. HORNER & CO. 


Furniture Makers and Importers, 
61, 63, and 65 West Twentythird St., New York. 


Largest display of first-class and medium quality furni- 
ture in America. Best values. Prices in plain figures. 
Ten showrooms and suite of furnished specimen-rooms, 
Illustrated handbook, “How to Furnish Our American 
Homes,” sent on application. 


PRESS COMMENTS: 

“Tt is to the interest of every purchaser to buy furniture 
at the lowest price consistent with quality. R. J. Horn 
& Co. sell nothing but first-class goods, and they sell them 
at reasonable prices. The magnitude of their warerooms, 
the variety of their styles, and the perfection of their work 
leave nothing to be desired, as may be learned by a visit.” 

“None of the furniture displayed by R. J. Horner & Co 
is below in quality that which should appear in an Amere 
ican home, and it grades up to suit the exactness of the 
millionaire or the artistic taste of the connvisseur.” 


NGER THAT 


SAVES 
P°me MOST LABOR 
©* PURCHASE GEAR 


“ea Saves haif the labor of other 

wringers, and costs but little more. 

EMP rr wt Ores. 

Solid White Rubber Hollen ‘Werreoed | Seats 
Wanted everywhere. Empire W. Co., ‘Auburn, i. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C.Rood’s Famous Tailor Syge 











tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Cos, Quincy, Ill. 
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OP NOW READY! For the House, Lawn and Cardene 


|*xIDAHO’S FLORAL WONDER x 


A beautifal ernial, and so distinct that Mr. Engen E. Rexrorp admits, “I am 

Hentity the plant.” j 

bloom exhibiting for months the rich tints and varying glow of a gorgeous sunset. 
Thi 


Fancy, if you can, a mass of shapely leaf and 


sis the plant! Is it not magnificent? Equally important, 

it resists extreme heat and cold, capable of thriving anywhere, 
indoors and out—North, South, Eastor West. Since discover 
ing it 3 years ago we have obtained ges 4 choice specimens 
which we now offer, postpaid, at 5Qe, each or 3 for $1.25. A 
smaller size, otherwise the same, at 4Qe, eachor 38 for $1.00. 
These are strong and stocky, and potted or set in the open 
ground this fall willestablish themselves atonce. Elaborate in 
texture and coloring! Puzzling Botanists! Caring for itself! 
Lasting a lifetime! Never apeceine or disappointing. You 
have in this the most exclusive and interesting plant extant. 
The grand specimen shown in sketch will be forwarded to the 
— grounds of either Mz. Harnison or Mr. CLEVELAND, a8 
ecided by a vote of our customers. All persons, the ladies 
too, are allowed one vote for each plant bought. Send this form 
of ballot; No. of votes. Name of Presidential Candidate. 
Name and address of writer. Results of this unique campaign 
will be telegraphed coding pe ers Nov. Ist. ress in time, 
THE LEWISTON SEED CO., Lewiston, Idaho. 
Reference: The recent success of ‘‘West Test’’ inevery State 
and Territory. Send for our Fall Catalogue for particulars 





Without _inju 
moves Potitd 


not or 
pant Ata on cover Cotpers, but a comeny 
cure, ru, s or securely m , for 
a G.C. BIvtNER & Co., Toledo, O, 
PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


is the Snow pnd best preparation in the world for 





Chapped Hands and Kough Skin. Has ine 
largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any 
other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 
the same thing or just as good. Sold everywhere. 


LADIES—2 not vote for President? Now is your 
chance. See “SUNSET” for particulars. 








Barnes’ Patent Foot Power Machinery. 


Workers of Wood or Metal, 
without steam power, by using outfits of these 
Machines, can bid lower, and save 
more money from their jobs, than 
by any other means for doing their 

INDUeTE IAL 


‘ pra 
cal journeyman’s trade before they 
“go for themselves.” Send for Cata- 
lo; JOHN BARNES 





e. W.F. & 
to. Noo592 Ruby St., Rockford, Ill. 
By return mail. Full description 
Moody’s new tailor-system of dress- 


FRE cutting. MOODY & CO., Cincinnati, O. 
AND CANCER Cured. New 

TU MORS AND. G INGER Book free. 
SaniTaRtum, Union Springs, N. Y. 

SEE HERE ] Why not save one-half on 1000 use- 
® ful articles? Send for catalogue. 

Big pay to agents. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Curcaago, ILL. 
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Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, (878. 
PULCH 
a PULCHRA AMERICANA, 


HE STANDARD 


MEALING! SOOTHING! SOFTENING! 
Fragrantly Perfumed! No vulgar Face Paint! 


FACE POWDER 


Sold by Dealers. White, Pink, Brunette. Price, 
25c. and 50c. per box. 
HELMER & LIETZ, M’f'rs, 
$25 4th Ave., New York. 
STIS ees 
IS 22 being aly 10e, Western Pub. Co, St ‘Louis, Mo.j 


COLLEGE MANUAL 


Giving requirements, course of study, physical training, 
cost of tuition, and living-expenses in the leading colleges 
—— for 25 cents. 

. T. COMSTOCK, 23 Warren Street, 








The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 
SOLD by ALL DEALERS throughout 
the WORLD, 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE aNbD 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


_ Highest Award, , New Orleans "Exhibition. 





Cosmetic for a beautiful complexion. Guar- 
anteed co be F ome A harmless; recommended by 
the Medical fession, and warranted to remove 
Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, Sunburn, Pim- 
ples, etc. Cures Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 
A Medicine for the Skin. Price, 50 cents. 
ST. JOHN & CO., 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York 


SPECIAL TO LADIES 
EE J Full description of Garnier’s 


Tailor System of Dress-Cutting. 
Can be learned at her own home by any lady that can 
read, Teaches how to cut every garment worn to Fit 
Perfectly without change of seam. Every lady wants it. 
Agents wanted in every city and town in the United States 
to teach this system. Salary or commission paid. Send 
for terms to agents. Address 

M. J. GARNIER & CO., Inventors, 
536 Smithfield Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

| Reference: a German National Bank. 


| Nk K BLACK | 


PINK | RED 
You ean make i 


yourself without POLM IN? 
saving of 200 per eent. with WALPO: 

which will yield several —— of the best Ink in the wor!d 
Package of either color 25 eens. Liberal discount in large ps .ck- 
ages to parties — to make Ink for sale. Used extensively by 
Schools, Banks, M wohants and La a. Full 
information b ar, free b ye 

Ee by YE “AND HEMICAL “COMPANY, 

119 Milk 8t., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





New York. 


TO, STOUT. PEOPLE. 


— cares 

aug neceeary. New mE rcatoe corr ge | 
instructions 3 10 OrOn ask sent free on application. Ad- 
__ Gress: E, K. LYNTON 19 Park Place, New York, 


STATUARY Classical and Modern. 


2,000 Drsicns 
PAMPHLET FREE 
C. HENNECKE & CO., Mitwavker, WIs. 
CuicaGco Store: No. 207 Wabash Avenue. ‘ 
CARCE GRAND SUNSET PLANTS—by mail, only 
50 cts.each. E. C. SHERWIN & Co., Cottonwood, Idaho. 


of prett, leces, al’ ‘olors onl 8 
* SILK ots, Soe W estern Supply Co., Bes Louis 


Books ON BUILDING, PAINTING 
Decorating, etc., etc. For my 88-page Thustrated | 

Catalogue, address, inclosing stam 

WM. T. CO MSTOCK, 23 Warren St., | New York. | ‘ 


— Mail stamp for sealed instructions _ 
how to calarge your bust five inches, 
using “Emma” bast-developer; Cosmet- 
ies are humbugs, = aranteed or Anom.d 
refunded. “Euma’’ Torte? Basan, 224 Tremont St., Boston. 

















VELVET ane PLUSH. Anice ieee 








VIOLET 
GREEN 


trouble, and ata 
NK POWDE!. 
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SOLID GOLD WATCH FREE! 


splendid, solid gold, hunting-case watch, i sold for 
at that pore it'is the be st bargain in America; aka lately it at 
not be purchased for less than $100. We have both ladies’ and 
gents’ sizes with works and cases of equal value. ONE PER- 
SON in each locality can secure one of these elegant watches ab- 
EE. These watches may be depended on, not only 
as solid gold, but as standing among the most perfect. correct and 
reliable timekeepers in the world. You ask howis this wonderful 














SELF- ATTACHING 
OR 


offer possible? We answer—we want one person in each localit 
to keep in their homes, and show to those who call,a complete 
line of our valuable and very useful HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES; these 
samples, as well as the watch, we send ABSOLUTELY FREE, and 
after you have kept them in your home for 2months, and shown 
them tothose who may have called, the ybecome entirely your own 
it is possible to make this great offer, sending the Solid 
Watch d large line of valuable samples FREE, for 
| reason that thet showing of the samples in any locality, always 
results in a large trade for us; after our samples have been in a lo- 
cality for a month or two, we usually get from $1,000 to $5,000in 
trade from the surrounding country. Those who write to us at once 
will receive a great benefit for scarcely any work and trouble. This, 
the most remarkable and liberal offer ever known, is made in order 
that our valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES may be placed at once 
where they can be seen, all over America; reader, it will be hardly 
any trouble for you to Show them to those who may call at your 
home, and your reward will be most satisfactory. A tal eard, on 
which to write us, costs but 1 cent, and if, after you know all, you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do 
send i your address af once, you can secure, FREE,AN ELEGANT 
S85, SoLip GOLD, HUNTING-Cas® WATCH and our large, com- 
plete! Ifneof valuable HOUSEHOLD SAMPLES. We pay all express 
Seight, etc. Address, STINSON & CO., Box 399 Portland, Maine. 


One dozen can be fastened to dress or Jersey IN 
2 MINOTES by pressure ofa hotiron. No SEWING. 
Cannot break, or wrinkle, or get loose. Sample 
dozen by mail, 25 cents. 

TAYLOR'S FULL DRESS FOLDING BUSTLE. 
is the easiest, lightest, and most 
pny Folding Bustle ever made. 

asts longer, and gives BETTER SAT- 

ISFACTION than any DOLLAR bustle. 

Can't get outofshape. By mail, 25c. 

fastens perfectly and mamen- 

ently by pressure of a hot iron. 

FREE FROM ODOR. Nostitches nor 

needie-holes. No wrinkles nor 

creases, The PERFECTION of Dress 

Shields. By mail, 20 cents a pair. 
Dress-Makers and Canvassing Agents Supplied. 

THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 

The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed 
in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed with that incom- 
parable dentifrice, fragrant 


SOZODONT 


Which hardens and invigorates the GUMS, purifies and 
perfumes the BREATH, beautifies and preserves the 
TEETH, from youth to old-age. 

One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


een 


Wrenner rrr 
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1888 EDITION OF 


Francatelli’s Modem book 


FRANCATELLI’S MODERN COOK for 1888 is published 
this day, and isa practical guide to the culinary art in 
all its branches, and it is the best and most complete 
cook-book in the world. It has just been reprinted from 
the twenty-sixth Loudon edition, just issned in London, with 
large additions never before published. With 62 illustrations. 
1480 receipts. 600 pages. Price $5.00 a copy. 


| Sent by mail, on receipt of price. 


Copies of this great cook-book will be sent per mail, 
to any one, on remitting price to publishers, 


T.B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 
306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Canvassers wanted everywhere to engage in its sale, 
Booksellers and canvassers supplied at low rates. 


Tuomas P. Simpson, Washington, D.C. 
PATENTS No atty’s fee until patent obtained. 
Write For Inv ENTOR’S Guipe. 


YSPEPSIA—Its Canses a and Cure. Sent free. By J. H. 
™ MoALy un, Lowell, Mass. 14 years City Treasurer. 


_fEOLIAN HARPS | 


Improved construction. Adjustable to any window. Fine 
instruments and beautiful effect. Catalogue FREE. 
The G. J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Firrn Avenue, New York. 


MOTHERHOOD *'Wiifout‘aisease, CHILDHOOD. 


Particulars Free, from Dr. StarRBAcK WIL1s0N, Atlanta, Ga. 


PEERLESS DYES 2:33:0S.tccmm 


FRE Sample DR. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 




















Best Remedy for Thront and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Llinols. 


DRESSMAKERS We have a new Attachment by which 
Dres-Stays can be put into Dress- 
Waists with Sewing-Machines very rapidly and much 
better and smoother than by hand. Price, 25 cents. 
Agents wauted. Descriptive circular free. Address 


WARREN FEATHERBONE co. 





Three Oaks, Mich. Ry 
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Be Sure and Get 


YouCAN'T 


INTENSE BLACK. 


Can BE USED WITH ANY PEN. 


No Preparation. 


For MARKING Cotton, Linen, 
/ Silks or any Delicate Fabrics. 


| (@RTERS 





PANDELIBLE INK | 


ANY FABRICS 


Cet It Out. 


This should not be confounded with the 
so-called indelible inks which either 
wash entirely out,or after a few washings 
leave an iron-rust color; nor yet with 
aniline blacks which require no heat but 
soon burn holes in the fabric. It re- 
quires no shaking, writes black, stays 
black. Cannot be removed by any prto- 
cess without destroying fabric. One- 
half more ink than standard brands. 
Style A (like cut) with ink, two pens, 
holder, and stretcher to hold cloth; 
Style B, round box, bottle alone. Style 
B mailed to any address for 20 cts. by 


CARTER, DINSMORE & C0., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


















descriptive circular. 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO-., CHICACO, itl Ww 


GOOD SENSE: 


FERRIS BRO 
HOLESALE 


Nou fox themselves and 
Nou growing daughters 





CORSET 
_WAISTS 


"t pull off, 


a 
Thousands now in use aod Ch , Bend for 
them, be by by LEADING aT, TAICERS over everwhere, ze aoe in 


WESTER ACENTS. 


for 
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ELEGANT PREMIUM - BOOKS! 


Those of our subscribers who may desire a choice book for the centre- 
table can have any of the following of our premium-books for 75 cents, 
postage paid, or any two of them for $1.25: 


THE COLDEN CIFT, 

THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, 

THE PEARL OF PRICE, 
CHOICE CEMS. 


These books are printed on fine tinted paper and contain numerous 
steel-engravings,- with choice poems. They are elegantly bound, with full- 
gilt edges, etc., etc. Address 
THE PETERSON MAGAZINE CO., 306 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


“I consider ‘ISHMAEL’ my very best book.” 
—MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 








MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH’S Greatest ‘‘New York Ledger” Story. 





OR, IN THE DEPTHS. 
By MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


ONE VOLUME, MOROCCO CLOTH. PRICE $1.50. 


MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S COMPLETE BOOKS. An entire new edition has just been published, in 
forty-three volumes, by T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, bound in morocco cloth, library style, with a full-gilt 
back, at the low price of $1.50 each, or $64.50 for a set. Send for a complete list of them; sent free, on application. 


NAMES OF MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH’S BOOKS. 


Ishmael; or, in the Depths. Being “Self-Made.” 
Self-Raised; or, From the Depths. Sequel to * hheoael.® 
The Fortune-Seeker. The Fatal Marriage. The Widow’s Son. 
The Lost Heiress. The Deserted Wife. The Bride of Llewellyn. 
Tried for Her Life. Love’s Labor Won. The Fatal Secret. 
Cruel as the Grave. A Noble Lord. The Bridal Eve. 
The Maiden Widow. The Artist’s Love. India; or, Pearl River. 
The Family Doom. The Gipsy’s Prophecy. Lost Heir of Linlithgow. 
The Bride’s Fate. The Three Beauties. Vivia; or, Secret of Power. 
The Changed Brides. The Two Sisters. The Lady of the Isle. 
Fair Play. ; The Missing Bride. Allworth Abbey. 
How He Won Her. The Wife’s Victory. Retribution. 
Victor’s Triumph. The Mother-in-Law. The Curse of Clifton. 
A Beautiful Fiend. Haunted Homestead. The Discarded Daughter. 
The Spectre Lover. The Christmas Guest. Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
Prince of Darkness. Fallen Pride. The Phantom Wedding. 
SPECIAL OFFER.—A complete set of above $64.50 edition, in fe volumes, will be sent to any one, by 
express, freight prepaid, on receipt of Forty Dollars, if ordered at once of the lishers, T. B. Peterson & Bros., Phila., I’ 
They contain a new portrait of Mrs. Southworth and her autograph, also a view of her home on the banks of 
the Potomac, both engraved on steel. Mrs, Southworth is acknowledged to be the greatest of all American novelists, 
and a set of her books should be in every home and in every public library. 
4@~ Mrs. Southworth’s books will be found for sale by all Booksellers and at all News-Stands everywhere, or copies of 
any one or all of them will be sent to any one, to any place, at once, post-paid, on remitting the retail price to the publishers, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, 306 Chestnut Te Phila., Pa. 


R&P Write for our Catalogue: sent free to all, on application. 

















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoe. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, ftom which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent @ 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
|} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


Vauilla Chocolate, 


Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as & 
drink, or eaten dry as confeo 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
is highly recommended by 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0, — Hass. 








THE TOY THE CHILD LIKES BEST 


18 THE 


“ Anchor” 
Stone 

Building 

Blocks, 


real stone, 
three colors. 

The BEST 
PRESENT for 
gchildren and 
adults, 

For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
& average box. 


Apply for Descriptive Catalogue, sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 
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MACLEA'S SILK FINISHED 








ALL INTERMEDIATE, PROFIT SAVED To THE 


All goods warranted as represented, or money 
refunded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 
wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any make 
of “Black Silk” in the world. We have had fifty years’ 


| experience in the manufacture of silks. Make no mistake, 


| 






but buy direct from the manufacturer. 
Samples sent free, on application. O. S. CHAFFEE 


| & SON, Mansfield Centre, Conn, 


Refer, by permission, to First National Bank, Windham 
National Bank, Dime Savings. Bank, Willimantic Savings 
, Institute, « of Wil Willimautic, Conn, 


EMERSON "352" 
TONE 

‘ BEST WORK 

EVERY PIANO| 45.000 i IMATERIALS 


NARRANTEQ 
SEND FOR P| 
CATALOGUE. 
EMERSON PIANO CoBOSTONMASS. 


<THE GOOD NEWS 
GREATAMERICAN 
evil 10 LADIES. - 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now's your time to ote Heo up 
orders for our celebrated 
and Coffees,and secure a beautl- 
| ee Band ootions —— 

some Decora 
cold Band Moss Rose Bi. Set, Gold Band Mosa 
Decorated a Toles rt Bor fal particulars ‘address 
P.O. Bos as. 31 and 33 Vesey St., Now York, 
ANTED-—Ladies and Misses to do crochet-work at 
home; city or country; steady wo 





COMPANY 











rk. 
WESTERN LACE MANUFACTURING CO., 
218 State Street, Chicago, Il}. $ 


ALL WOOL HENRIETTAS 





The Only Substitute for Silk Warp Henriettas, at One-Half the Cost. 





“The fashionable dress material.”—Peterson’s Magazine. 
“Look fully as handsome as those made with a silk warp. — Arthur's Magazine, 
“ Cost just half what, one would haye to pay for the silk warp, ”— Godey’s Magazine. 


There are many imitations of MACLE! A’S Henrie ‘ttas, repreetited to bé-fust as’good. “They ARE ‘NOT! 


Ask for WAC LEA’S, and insist on getting them, 


board which bears the trade-mark: Déposé ‘MAHOGANY ”— 
FOR SALE BY ALL RETAILERS. 


No goods are genuine which are not rolled upon @ mpbogany 


‘‘Registered.” 8. B. MACLEA & CO. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES. 
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PETERSON’S MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER, 1888. 








The Great Chancellor. By Henry J. | How John’s Wife Managed. By Mattie 
Vernon (Illustrated),. ....... 409) Dyer Britts,..... ks: eS 
Saved by a Telephone. By Ella Higgin- | The Demon of ianitnd, on. By 
son, author of ‘‘In the Tules,”’ ‘Ahead le Se MO! -ot oo oe feceg! bien e106: ore ¢ WOO 
o’ Time,” etc., ete.,. . . ... =... 415! Some Other Day—A Poem. By Louise 
ize Poem. By Clara B. | Minicom @tentewa-. ....s Ce 450 
Heath, . . . 422 Fsculapius in Acadia. By Miss Alice 
Hugh Bickester’s W ife, By Ella Wheeler Bowman, author of ‘Creole Blossoms,”’ 
Wiloox,, ..°°S-. OG Teo soe Ms ek Ne ca oo ROE 
ES aE “By Ada Marie Peek, 428 | Success—A Poem, .......... 487 
The Widow’s Thanksgiving Festival. By Things Worth Knowing, ....... 458 
Mrs. Irene Foster, .. . .. + ++ + 429) Every-Day Dresses, Garments, etc., etc. 
Nature’s Teaching—A Poem, .. . 431 By Emily H. May (Illustrated), .. . 460 
Love, the Leveler. By Lucy H. Hooper, 432 | Editorial Chit-Chat,. ......... 468 
Dreaming of Summer—A Poem. — | Notices of New Books, ........ »469 
Florence R. Bacon,. . . . - 488) Our Arm-Chair, ........... 469 


‘Anseth Leaf. By Frank Lee Benedict, 439 | Our New Cook-Book,. ........ 470 
Waiting—A Poem. By Maria Callahan, 447 | Fashions for November (Illustrated),. . 47 
The Closed Gentian—A Poem. By Alvan Our Paris Letter, ©... ...... 472 










F. Sanborn, ..:........ . 447] Children’s. Fashions (IMustrated), J. 3, Sele 
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PORTRAITS 


Before and After 


TREATMENT 


—FOR— 


FORM, COMPLEXION a HEALTH, 
On account of the fraudulent lotions 

FREE. and air-pumps advertised for develo ‘FREE. 
ment, I will tell any lady free of charge, what "used to secure 
results shown in my portraits. Health (cure of all female diseas- 
és), superb form and perfectly pure complexion assured. 
I will send sealed letter, Name this paper, and address :—MRS, 
ELLA M. DENT, Box 234, Station C, San Francisco, Cal. 


| 
7a COOD NEWS © 
GREATA 
oie 10 LADIES, 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to getup 
orders for our celebrated ted Teas 

















Company ful Gold dorMoss Rose Ching 

Tea or some ecora 
:old Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Mosa 

Decorated meee, let Set. a vr full articulars address 


ALL INTERMEDIATE. PROFIT SAVED To THE 


All goods warranted as represented, or money 
refunded. For richness of color, superior finish, and 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO 
P. O. Box ork, 

— aorta — Bt, New ¥ wearing qualities, our goods are not excelled by any make 
of “Black Sik” iu the world, We have had fifty years’ 


DRESSMAKERS | We have sag i antag which experience « the manvficture of silks, Make no mistake, 


‘ato B Wes ; goon Dress-Stays can be put | but buy direct fi th ; 
n ress-Waists with Sewing-Machines very rapidly and | 0¥f Ouy direct Jrom the murusacturer, " 

much better and smoother than by hand. Price, 25 ciate. | Samples sent free, on application. O, S. CHAFFEE 

Agents wauted Descriptive circular free. Address | heton; by pamniesion to First’ National Bank, Windham 
efer, by permission irst National Ban indha 

WARREN. Tinree Oaks, Mich: co. ’ Bank, Willimantic Savings 

: Z cS | Institute, of Willimantic, Conn. 
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and Coffees,and secure a beauti- | 
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PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


is the finest and best preparation in the world fo~ 
Chapped Hands and Rough —— Has wue 
largest sale, gives better satisfacti than any 
other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 
the same thing or just as good. Sold everywhere. 
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MCALLISTER, Mig. Optisina Optician, 49 9 Naswau er 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








HE COMPANION is now received every week by nearly Half a Million Families, and has at 
least Two Millions of Regular Readers. 
it has won its way to this great success by providing the best and most interesting matter that 
the writers of the world can supply, and by the extreme care with which it is edited. 


Six Serial Stories 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, WILL BE GIVEN IN 1889. 


The Illustrated Weekly Supplements 


Which were given away with nearly every issue during the last year, have become an important part 
of the paper, and will be continued. No other paper attempts to give such a large increase of matter 
and illustrations without increase of price. 


{150 Short Stories. 


Tales of Adventure; Narratives of Travel; 1000 Anecdotes. 








Four Holiday Numbers 


Of twenty pages each are in preparation, and will be exceedingly attractive, filled with the special work 
of our favorite writers, and profusely illustrated. 


Thanksgiving — Christmas — New Year’s — Easter. 


These Souvenir Numbers will be Given Away to Each Subscriber. 











Renowned Contributors. 
PROFESSOR TYNDALL, GENERAL LORD WOLSELEY, MARQUIS OF LORNE, 
JUDGE 0. W. HOLMES, Jr., Dr. AUSTIN FLINT, JUSTIN McCARTHY, 
ARCHDEACON FARRAR, FREDERICK SCHWATKA, PROFESSOR HUXLEY 
v 


Household Articles 


Will be published frequently, giving useful information in various depart- 
ments of home life,—-Cooking, Embroidery, and Decoration of the 
Home, without and within. 


The Children’s Page is always crowded with stories, anecdotes, 
rhymes and puzzles, adapted to the youngest readers. 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS who send 
i $1.75 now, will receive the paper 
‘ free to Jan. ist, 1889, and for a 


‘ full year from that date. This offer 
includes the Thanksgiving and Christmas Double Holiday Num- 1880. 160.000 
bers, and the Annual Premium List with 500 illustrations, | é 2 


4@> Specimen Copies and Colored Announcement Free. / (1879. 140,000 
Please mention this Magazine. Address, | __(1878.130.000 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 4i Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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Washing Compound 


has become more popular with the women of this 
land—in less time—than anything ever invented 
forthehousehold. Zhe zntelligent rich use Pearline 
because of the superior results obtained. 

The zntelligent mzddle class—because of the 
superior results, and the fact that, in doing away 
with the rubbing, it dves away with the worst 6! 
the wear and tear on clothing and paint. 

The entelligent poor—because it takes the drudg. 
ery out of their hardest work—a delicate woman 
can do a large wash with the aid of Pearline. 

PEARLINE will wash clothes—clean paint, 
china, silver, glassware, windows, oil paintings, 
carpets without taking up—better—in less time 
and with less labor, than anything known ; be. 
sides it is absolutely harmless. 

Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers are offering imitations 

Beware which they claim to be Pearline, or “the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—they are not, and besides are dangerous. PEARLINE 

is never peddled, but sold bv all good grocers. Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York. 






























8 on SALEBY ES TH 
— ALCEPATTERN: Fi As 
OR SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


tS -: + Complete Form, 86.50; Skirt Form, to which Bust can be 
: cole added, $3.50; Bazar Skirt Form, in Case, $3.00. 
Ideclare this HaLt’s Bazan Form is m < 4 id 
perfectly splendid. There! I've saved SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOCUE. 


myself no end of fatique standing. And 

then fe 's such a satisfaction to drape HALL’S BAZAR FORM CO., ° 833 Broadway, N.Y. 
one’s own dress, and not depend so much 

upon the taste of others. I’msure Inever We cheerfully recommend these forms, and reauest our patrons, when 
had a skirt look as well as this, ordering, or sending for circular, to mention 1 for circular, to mention Pere RSON ’s MAGAZINE, 








EPPS’S: SS EMERSO one 


| a4 5.000 at 
§42:000 fe MATERIALS. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. WARRANTED 


SEND FOR 

O C O A CATALOGUE. 
pEMERSON PIANO CoBOSTON MASS. } 
BEAUTY AND ITS PRESERVATION | sfetticttrnesetaumesnees roa ie 


most complete book mpliahed, np maece 2°; Bie feago, hi 

A hand-book of inestimable value for either sex, for _WESTERN LACI EMFG.(O. ia Do. 
the preservation of Health and Beauty. Sent to any . Tuomas P. StmPson, Washington, ad 
address, on receipt of 4 cents in stamps. Pompadour p ATENTS No atty'’s fee until patent obtain 
Toilet Co., 43 East 20th Street, New York. Weare ror INVENTOR's GUIDE. 
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VISIONS OF THE PAST. 


[See the Story, “The Widow's Thanksgiving Festival.’’ | 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


















































HEAD-DRESSEs. 


TRAVELING-CLOAK. TOQUE. 


















































WALKING-DRESS. 


DIRECTOIRE BONNET. MUFF. 
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WALKING-DRESS. BRAIDED JACKET. 
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WALKING-DRESs. 
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TRAVELING-CASE, IN CROCHET. 





































































































CONSOLATION. 


SONG WITHOUT WORDS. 
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